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The purpose of this project was Lo study the struaturo 
and value of the program as wall as its philosopl^y ami cur- 
riculum designj and to recommend changes as needed. 



The study was primarily based upon two questionnaires; 
a faculty/staff questionnaire and a student questionnaire. 
The faculty/staff questionnaire was divided into seven 
sections: background, program featuresj studerits^ faculty/ 
staff activities^ impact^ perspnal data, and comments. The 
student questionnaire was divided into eight sections: 
background, employment, educational backgroundj attraction 
to the program^ status in the program, program featuresj 
personal traits, and comments. 
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The ^Ludy rovoalccl that the students in the DC A program 
noturally clifrcrcd in many ways from traditional college stu- 
dents in that thoy wore oldeCj employed full time, married, 
and highly motivate dj with most having previous college 
experience* Fi^om the student's point of view, the study 
revealed that their fundamental belief and/or reason for 
seeking a bachelor's degree was self satisfaction in earning 
the degree. 

The student's philosophy of life was overwhelmingly 
aggressive, Generallyj the students had no problem with 
adjusting to the program* The value of the program from 
the student's viewpoint was twofoldi It increased their 
income and/or it helped to develop a new career. The value 
of the program as to the awarding of credit for life/work 
experiences and other non-traditional experiences was also 
significant. Based upon the present tuition and feesj each 
student was given academic credit which averaged $1,200 in 
tuition and fees. 

The structure of the program was very suitable and 
accommodating to the student. Students indicated that they 
liked small lecture classes with the instructor leading the 
discussion. They also indicated that they were satisfied 
with the structure related to counseling, scheduling^ cur- 
riculumy and to the libraryj bookstore, and administrative 
offices. This was evident when 84 per cent of the students 
rated the total program ''above average,'* 

The study revealed that the typical faculty and staff 
involved in the program was male and middle aged and had 
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relatively higli academic rank. They had a variety of t,c ach- 
ing experiences from areas including community college^ see- 
on clary education, and private Industry. 

The faculty and staff philosophyand attitude toward 
the student was very positive* This fact was validated when 
the faculty rated the students "higher than average" in all 
academic areas except mathematical ability* These facts are 
important because of the initial feeling by some that the 
program would not attract the "academically astute" indi- 
vidual. 

The personal outlook andphilosophy of the faculty and 
staff relative to certain interests and attitudes was con- 
siderably improved by participation in the program, Basi-^ 
cally, as a result from participation in this program^ they 
are more interested in working with matura students and 
working with new modes of instruction. They were also in- 
terested in branching out into other disciplines. All fac'- 
ulty and staff revealed very, positive and enthusiastic 
outlook on their participation and on the future of the pro^ 
, g r _a m . 

The value^of the program t0,,the faculty and staff may 
be summed up as being primarily-a.. chance to participate In 
a new venture and a chaace = to participate in., a new curriGu- 
lum focus. Most of the faculty and staff agrecdthat the 
administrative and managerial structure of the program was 
basically meeting the needs of the college and the students. 
Instructional features and course requirements j including 
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genorai studieSj were satisfactory arid in some cases were 
rated better than the traditional programs. 

One of the greatest concerns of the faculty and staff 
was the "assessment of developmental experiences" which is 
associated with the general coordination and administration 
of the program. Another concern expressed related t.* the 
general structure was the matter of compensation. However, 
this concern is also true in the traditional programs at 
the college . 

A concern was also sKpressed about assigning students 
to faculty advisors. Since most of the BCA students are 
applied management majors, this causes an overload on a few 
individuals. 

The results of this study then indicate that the fac- 
ulty, staff, and students have a very positive attitude 
toward the program and that the philosophy and structure of 
the program are very compatible with all involved. Also, 
the program is valuable to the college and to the student. 
Implementation of the recommendations would certainly enhance 
the operation of the program. 
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Chapter 1 
Introduction 

Purpose or the Study 

Traditionally 3 the ba cca la urea ta degree in American 
higher education has been a four year programi however^ 
Bersi (1973) discussed recent experimentations with the tra- 
ditional structure of the degree which have often occurred 
throughout the history of education in America, He ex- 
plained that many educational leaders have applied consid- 
erable talent and time to achieve what they considered to 
be a logical reorganization of the four year time sequence* 
Recent efforts to restructure the baccalaureate degree re- 
flect this historical bascj and indications are that various 
modifications will continue and actually gain in momentum^ '^^^ 
(Bersi, 1973)* The purpose of this, project is to study the 
structure arid value of the Bachelor of Career Arts, degree 
(BCA) , InGluding the philosophy of the program and the cur- 
riculum designj and to recommend, Improvements and changes^ 
as needed * 

Signific a nce of theStudy 

The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education urged that 
the country develop an expanded frame of reference and 
develop ways of better utilization of non=college institu- 
tions so that people can pursue learning throughout their 
lifetime (Chroniclei 1973a), It also recommended that four 
year institutions seek new constituencies among adults and 
among transfers from two year colieges. The quality of an 
institution should be determined by what it does for the 
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studontsj not by the characteristics of Its entering stu- 
dents or by the record of its graduates (Chronicle, 1973b). 

At this timo there is a large demand for a wide spec- 
trum of educational activities to enrich the mind* Educa- 
tion should develop the student^s greatest talent to the 
point of excellence and prepare the student to live in 
today's world by developing a minimum competency in some 
area (College and University Bulletin , 1974) . 

Statistics indicate that 637,000 fewer students enroll 
in college in 1973 than were expected, and part of this de- 
crease was due to the fact that the 18-21 year old enroll- 
ment is continuing to decline each year (College Board Re- 
view, 1974), Certainly these trends have had their effect 
on post-secondary education* Programs must be provided for 
all age groups, " ■ 

In regards to ways, methodSj and philosophy in which 
post-secondary institutions need to respond, Dr* Lyman 
Glenny concluded^ 

The shift is toward occupational and career 
training rather than liberal education. The 
institutions responding most readily to this 
shift in goals continue to increase in enroll- 
ment* , , . . If in-and-out education is the 
wave of the future, as all trends seem to indi- 
cate, then the private liberal arts college (not 
in the super-prestigious groups) and the public 
state colleges may be well advised to change 
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requirements and facilitate the processing of 
entrances and exits to courses so as to allow 
the more mature students to become regul ar 
students* The adult level of education^ most 
of which is paid for by the student|<-is rapidly 
oxpahdingi Much of the work is career orien- 
tated, but a great deal of it is directed 
towards an understanding of the human condition 
and of the very confusing world in which the 
human species is found (Glennyj 1973), 

Dallas Baptist College has developed a degree program 
which considers credit for life and work experiences and ac 
cepts technical/occupational crr^dlts from the community col 
lege. The program is based on a certifiable competency In 
achosenprofesslonorcareer. 

During the academic year of 1973-74 a survey was made 
at all four campuses of the Dallas County Community College 
District* The purpose of this survey, which was conducted 
in a representative number (as recommended by the deans of 
each college) of techn ical / occu pat lonal classes on each cam 
pus, was to determine the initial interest in the Dallas 
Baptist College type of program. The result of this survey 
revealed sufficient interest in initiating this type of 
degree program. 

During the spring of 1974 it became apparent that 
several actions had to be taken in order to begin the now 
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program. The basic action was approval of the program by 
the faculty, adminis tra tion , and trustees. The approval 
was secured at that time. 

The ncHt 5tep was. to form a faculty committee to assist 
in the implementation %f the program* A committee composed 
of faculty representatives from the seven academic dlvlslona 
(Arts, Behavioral Sciences^ Business, Humanities, Nursing, 
Religion, Science and Mathematics) was formed to enhance the 
implementation of the program. The Gommlttee had the fol= 
lowing duties: 

1. serve as the administrative unit for the degree 
program ; 

2. give advice and counsel on further implemanta tlon 
of the program; 

3, assist in developing additlona] guidelines for 
evaluation of life/ work experiences | 

4, serve as^faculty advisor for students. 

A decision as to the name of the degree was the next 
step. Before the degree was named a search was made in 
various college catalogues for listings of degree titles. 
After this search it was decided the title of the new degree 
would be Bachelor of Career Arts (BCA) for the following 
reasons, 

1. This title describes the nature and content of 
the program. Career refers to certifiable com- . 
petency and Arts to courses already established 
in the curriculum of the college. 
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2* An'lnltial search of degree titles did not reveal 
thcit this title had bGen used. It was Tolt that 
it was necessary to have a unique title to avoJ. d 
confusion with other degree titles. 
The approval of the program^ appointment of a faculty 
committee, and name of the degrea were accomplished and the 
program was initiated effective June l^ 1974. Six students 
were initially admitted to the program. To date^nine have 
graduated and we now have over one hundred students in vari- 
ous stages of the program* 

Dr, Kenneth Howard, Academie Dean at Dallas Baptist Col- 
lege and former member of the BCA commltteej observed: 
The BCA program is an innovative approach to the 
solution of a difficult problem in education - 
that of providing educational opportunities for 
the mature student who is well motlvatedj sin- 
cere in his effortSj and desires obtaining an 
education after he has begun his career. Addi- 
tionally, he is faced with redundant learning 
experiences if he follows the curriculum 
designed for the freshman just entering out 
of high school. By evaluating his career experi- 
ences, it is possible to improve on the entire 
educational program of the individual. Because 
Dallas Baptist College has been involved in the 
Bachelor of Career Arts program for one year, 
it is critical at this point to determine several 
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things about this program because of the mag- 
nitude and the implications of a program which 
responds to., individual student needs rather 
than categorizing them as all beginning their 
educational experience at the same point (Dal- 
las Baptist College, 1975), 

Dr. Gary Starnes, Director of the BCA program and Chair 
man of the BCA faculty committee comme.ntedi^ 

The BCA program is stronger than the tradi- 
tional programs because BCA applicants go 
through a screening process that eliminates 
approximately fifteen percent*. In addition^ 
the BCA program accepts no "D's" in transfer 
Into the program* The main attraction of the 
BCA program is the granting of ^credit for life 

experiences Everyone benefits from 

this return to the classroom. The employer 
gains a more competent employee^ the student 
gains credentials necessary for promotion or 
job security, and the teachers gain valuable 
impaQt In class as a result of the older stu- 
dent's experience and maturity, , , •* 
(Dallas Baptist College, 1975). 

Dr, Elizabeth Enstam, a charter member of the BCA com- 
mittecj made the following observations. 

The Bachelor o.f Career Arts degree has enormous 
potential as a kind of meeting between "town and 
gown", that is, between the business and academic 
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communities The BCA degree can meet a 

rial need for outstandingly quaiif led persons by 
putting together their diverse experiences and 
college credits into a respectable baccalaureate 
dcgrect During the years of their work experi- 
ency many people learn the intellectual skills 
taught during the four college years. The BCA 
can formally recognize these skills and trans- 
late them into academic credits^ but this must 
be done according to regular and publicly defined 
standards. The entire program is very new, of 
course, and these we do not yet have* 
(Dallas Baptist College^ 1975), 

ents are valuable most of the time in 
of most programs, Mr, Carter John-^ 
completed the program, stated thati 
e who had| for practical 
earning a college degree, 
career in spite of the 
e, the BCA program was a 

It is my strong wish 
CA program be developed and 
thers may share my satis« 
ptist College, 1975) * 

who is presently a student in the pro 

unique and I believe it will 
s asset to the college as 



Comments from stud 
determining the- success 
son, a graduate who has 
For someone like m 
purposes, given up 
and who had made a 
lack of such degre 
God -send , , - - • 
that this unique B 
extended so that o 
faction (Dallas Ba 
Mr. David Powell, 
gram, stated thati 

The BCA program is 
become a tremendou 



years go by. With the current trend of contlnu== 
ing education being promoted by industryi Dallas 
Baptist College has paved the way by providing 
the type of program so badly needed to fulfill 
the needs of many adult working people* They 
need to obtain a degree but can't give^up a 
career to do so, Flexibilltyi the key^ i^s what 
most fchools can*t provide because of the System, 
The System has not been a deterrent at DBC. . 
ThuSj the attitude of everyone Involved has r 
helped to make the BCA program vfery sucafs^ful 
for^me, my fellow studentSj and Dallas Baptist 
College (Dallas Baptist College, 1973-hT 

The results of^ the establishment of this degree are very 
prom^l^ing at this time. As previously mentioned, over one 
hundred have been admitted to the program to date-with eer- 
tlfiable competencies in areas' such as mid»manat|ement , avia- 
tion management, data ^Dcessing, electronic technology, ^ . 
executive management^ respiratory therapy and other,s. It 
is anticipated that this program will continue to develop 
at a faster rate than, the standard bachelor's degree pro- 
grams.^ 

Definition of Terms - 

The follovyihg terms are defined for the purpose of this 
study. The definitions are given as they are presently used 
as related specifically to the Bachelor of Career Arts degree 
program at Dallas Baptist College. 
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1, [iacholor of Caroer. Arts Dogroe Programs Asldogrcc 
program designed to accept tGchnical/occupatianal 
credits, non-college learning experiences for 
creditj and life/work experiences for credit. 

2* Technical/ Occupational Credit i Credit accepted in 
transfer from another accredited college (usually 
a junior or community college) towards completion 
of the Bachelor of Career Arts degree at Dallas 
Baptist College, 

3, Non-College Learning Experiences^ Learning experi- 
ences of the student involving the armed forces^ 
vocational schools^ and other special schools in- 
volving private industry or the government which 
can be translated into credit, 

Life/Work Learning Experiencesi Learning experi- 
ences gained essentially on the Job or by other 
means which can be successfully translated into 
credit* 

5. Certifiable Competencyi A body of knowledge gained 
through traditional college workj technical/occupa- 
tional workj life/work experienceSp and non-collcgc 
learning experiences of which the person is con- 
sidered to be competent in the judgment of the col- 
lege. 

Limitations of the S1 



The foilowing limitations should be noted in this study 
1, The program has been in operation for approximately 
two yearsi therefore, it is relatively new and has 
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not been fully developed. One of the purposes oP 
this study Is to recommend actions which will en- 
hance and improve the program. 

2. The program has a very limited number of faculty 
and staff involved at this time. Approximately 
twelve faculty and staff^are directly involved In 
the program, and it is anticipated that this will 
continue to be the nature of the program* With the 
exception of one course, no new courses were created 
for this program. 

3. The total enrollment at Dallas Baptist College in the 
fall semester of 1975 was 1^268* Of these students, 
over one hundred have been accepted and enrolled in 
the BCA program^ and it is expected that a large 
majority of these will participate in the survey. 

Summary 

A major trendy which has largely been ignored, is the 
growing tendency for people who want to learn a variety of 
skills to attend the proprietary schools rather than the tra- 
ditional college and university, including the community col- 
lege (Research Currents, 1973), This program allows more 
flexibility in the transfer of technical/occupational credits 
and opens the door for life and work experiences to be con- 
sidered for credit* Initial results of this program have 
already indicated that more adult type students have been 
enrolled, thus providing opportunities for many more people. 

Continuing emphasis should be placed upon the improve- 
ment of the BCA degree* The college will either compete 
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directly in offering superior alternatives or will carve out 
a particular niche from the total market and develop a pro- 
gram that bettor matches the needs of a specialized or fringe 
segment. The most important thing to appraise is the char- 
acLcr and quality of the service offering one can devise and 
then decide upon the best competitive strategy to execute ■ 
the plan* The BCA degree program is designed to meet this 
challenge . 
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Chapter 2 
Review of the Literature 
Phi^l^Q sQphy of the Program 

Over one hundred colleges and universities located in 
every part of the United States are involved in the process 
of crediting prior learning experiences. Large and smalli 
private and publiCj colleges are involved in this type of 
non- traditional educational experience, Regrettablyj the 
literature does not reflect these developments (Meyers 
1975), 

Education should develop the student's greatest talent 
to the point of excellence and prepare the student to live 
in today's world by developing a maximum competency in some 
area (College and University Bulletin^ 197^), Education in 
the United States is under constant pressure to change, Th 
character and intensity of these pressures have varied with 
the changing make-up of society and with the intensity of 
the demand for educated manpower or an informed citizenry 
(Helss, 1973), 

The curriculum must contin y be revised and changed 
or it becomes outdated, Post-4 acondary education is ex- 
pected to become involved to a .ireater extent than' in the 
past in solving the many educational problems that continue 
to plague society. The average dividual is. looking to 
education for assistance in adjusting to the Impact of 
expanding technology and knowledge, Dressel and DeLlsle 
(1969) said that ''higher education reflects these demands' 

by changes which vary from slight adjustments in rules and 
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requirements to attempts to break free from the restraint of 
tradition and develop an entirely new model." (p*7) 

Morisseau (1974), speaking at a recent higher education 
conferencej saidj 

"Hon- traditional studies" is perforce a catch-all • 
expression. For the changes occurring in the 
delivery patterns of American higher education 
are as diverse as they* are numerous and defy any 
more precise label * That is perhaps as it should 
be. If there was one area of total agreement, it 
was that there is no one program or approach in 
higher education's future and that to seek one 
would be simply to lock higher education into a 
new pattern of rigidity* (p*23) 

Medsker, Edelsteln, Kreplinj Ruyle, and Shea (1975) 
made the following statementi 

Thus it is that in the mid-1970s, pes t -secondary 
education in the United States is faced with some 
alternatives about which decisions must be made. 
The choices will tend to be either positive or 
restrictive. They will be positive if new ways 
are found that will attract new clientele who 
feel the need to improve themselves personally 
or occupationallyj respond Imaginatively to 
their learning needs with quality programSs 
and point the way to better service for all 
students* They will be restrictive if action 
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in t^kt^n oncl programs initiated only because 
they arc populnrly oxpecJlent. The choices made 
may also bo dy s Pu n o 1 1 ona 1 pli i 1 os o ph ic a 1 1 y and 
structurally if the "new ways'' are considered 
as a separate post-secondary enterprise unre- 
lated to the traditional system, (p*^) 

The milieu of post-secondary education today is one of 
plodding along in the unknown trying to find the answers to 
important questions related to non-traditional and/or inno- 
vative educational problems* Recent letters from indi- 
viduals knowledgeable in the field verify this general 
feeling, Meyer (1975) j Professor of Social Work at Florida 
International University, repliedj "Welcome to the Jungle 
of Collage Credit for non-college learning,": Warrick (1975) 
Dean of Education at Moorhead State College^ replied that 
"there are a few guidelines we use which may be useful, but 
no one has figured out the answer to many of these issues 
yet*" Mills (1975)5 director of the program, stated that 
"you must realize that granting credit for prior learning 
is a very complicated and serious matter and will be diffi- 
cult to transmit many of the answers by the written word," 
It shouldj thareforej be obvious that this type of non-tra- 
ditional program is in its infant stage in the United States 
and is being developed primarily through the eKperlences of 
a few colleges, A review of the literature reveals that 
there are many variables and unknowns* 

There is substantial agreement that non-traditional 
post -secondary education is important In educating the 
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massos. Sharon (lOlka) Qtatocii 

Post-secondary institutions play a vital role 
in providing skill training and education to 
individuals who desire to engage in occupa- 
tions which may not require the traditional 
baccalaureate degree. Among these institu- 
tions are junior or community colleges^ tech- 
nical institutes^ corporate schools^ and a 
variety of other public and private training 
institutions. These Institutions are an 
important link between students and employers 

/ 

as they have assumed a considerable amount of 
responsibility for the preparation of indi- 
viduals for the world of work. (p. 3) 

In another article Sharon (197ifb) states, "In recent 
years 'non-traditional learning' has become a highly signi- 
ficant and visible movement In American higher education*" 

(p,20) 

Ferris (1975) statedi 

Sooner or later all non- traditional forms of 
education stop being non-traditional. They 
become defunct or they become a new tradition. 
Over the past ten years the various educational 
approaches that might be included under the 
term learner ^centered reform have moved from 
the fringes of higher education to the center. 
They have been triedi analyzed, and challenged. 
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They I'lave not yet passed the testing stagey but 
they have withstood it well and have grown more 
vigorous as a result. If 1 ca r ner -cen t ered 
rerorm has not yet become established as a new 
tradition, it has at least demonstrated that 
it is a serious candidate, (p,l) 

A report on the future University of Massachusetts 
''strongly recommends that the limited resources for growth 
on the Amherst campus be concentrated on 'efforts for edu- 
cational innovation and change.'" (HarrlSj 1975) 

In a study of academic degree structures , Spurr (1970) 
said^ "Degree structures should be flexible enough to facili 
tate the student's finding a place in the system of higher 
education appropriate to his current Interests and abili-- 
ties." (p,21) 

The award of credit for prior off-campus learning has 
greatly increased in recent years. Institutions of higher 
education have come to realize that other ways must be found 
to evaluate knowledge students already have when they enroll 
at the college of their choice* This credit must be consid- 
ered and translated into academic credit* One of the most 
difficult problems is how prior knowledge can be measured 
and equated to the learning that takes place in the class- 
room* Some educators believe that the classroom eKperience 
cannot be replaced by taking a test. Others believe that 
any relevant learning axperience gained outside the class- 
room is just as good or better than the classroom experience 
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arid can be evaluated and measurad in various ways, Stor- 
ling (1975) remarked^ 

The simple fact is that there are no longer any 
responsible educators who would insist that a 
student should repeat an educational experience 
he has had or who would argue that somehow the 
accumulation of 120 semester or 180 quarter 
hours of traditional course work is an accurate 
measure of the educated person. (p,l) 
Willingham (1974) in a Cooperative Assessment of Ex- 
periential Learning (GAEL) status report remarked: 

Public groups and leading educators have expres- 
sed th«s need for college programs that are more 
rcL.ponsive to the educational requirements of 
students and society and for more rational inte- 
gration of formal schooling and practical 'experi- 
ence. In this regard, non-traditional education^ 
with its emphasis on ex per ieri tial learningj has 
become a major reform movement, (p,l) 
Post-secondary education must place the student and 
his needs first rather than focus on aoademic subjects. 
The rationale that must be developed is that courses in 
the curriculum are simply techniques or means to facili^ 
tate human development rather than things of intrinsic 
worth (Mayhew and Ford, 1973). 

The philosophy used by many Institutions as reasons 
to be innovative is very interesting. The underlying 
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phi loaaphy aL Dciaware County Community Coliagti is "tlia 
boiler that the adult student hds special needs which can 
best bo served through an individualized degree built upon 
the base of life experience vvhichj once evaluatedj can be 
rounded out with whatever combination of learning experi* 
encea appropr Iq to t " (Krayy 197^). Skidmore Colicgo 
believes that students are able to learn outside the tra- 
ditional college classroom as well as within* The college 
provides education at many different sources suchas worky 
homej industry, travel, and overseas (University Without 
WallSj 1975), San Francisco State University "encourages 
curricular practices which make effective use of experi- 
ential learning opportunities." (CUNY Baccalaureate Program^ 
1975), Thus, we see that non - t r ad i t ional forms of education 
are coming into vogue, and the legitimacy of educational 
programs for career promotion is more widely recognized. 

When an Institution gives credit for learning or for 
experiences gained outside the classroom, it allows the 
student greater flexibility* The student can complete his 
degree requirements in less time and with less expense. 
The student is able to put to use the academic degree that 
is awarded more quickly than that of the traditional degree 
programs (Craegarj 1973)* 

The overall philosophy of Dallas Baptist College is 
that the student must have a certifiable competency to be 
admitted to the BCA degree program* The student's total 
learning experiences are evaluated to determine the academic 
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coursoa naeciocl to complete the dGgrGO. In other words, Lhc 
student must already be com potent In his field. The col- 
ic g c s i ni p 1 y d G a 1 0 n s a program t l i a t will c n h a n c c a n d / o r add 
to Ills past Icarni n g experiences* Students who do not have 
a certifiable competency are not admitted to the program 
but arc urged to pursue other programa which the college 
offers . 

General Studies Requirements 

General Studies courses at most colleges are usually 
those freshman and sophomore level courses such as English, 
history^ sciencej and mathematics which are required of all 
students. Most literature indicates that General Studies 
is a part of the requirement in a majority of the programs* 
The specificsj such as the number of hours required in each 
subject and the total number of. hours requiredj are not 
always stated. Most literature points out the need for Gen- 
eral Studies* Levine and Weingart (1974) concluded: 

With an increasing technological need for greater 
special iza tion 5 general edueation is increasingly 
important to provide a basis for common humanity 
'among people. Specialization isolates people, 
underlines their dlffercncess and is, in this 
sense^ divisive. General education is capable 
of providing a commonality sufficient to sur- 
mount the differences in vocation, (p. 50) 
Southern Illinois University includes 45 semester hours 
of General StudieSj some of which the student may transfer 
(Technical Caree^^Sj 1975 ), 
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Dallas Baptist College requii^es a total of 44 hours 
for the General Studios requirement. These requirements are 
outlined as follows* 

Area Ai (20 hours) 

English (6 hours) 

Religion (5 hours) 

BCA Seminar (6 hours) 

Physical Education (2 hours) 

Are^ Bt (15 hours from three or more of the following) 

Economies and/or Business 

History 

Political Science 
Psychol ogy 
Sociology 
Philosophy 

Area Ci (Six hours from two or more of the following) 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Mathematics 

Physical Soience 

Physics 

A re a D- (Three hours from one of the following) 
Art .. ^ 

Communication Arts 
Music 

DBC's philosophy Is that "the program of General Stu- 
dies comprises those learning eKperiences common to all stu- 
dents,,.*" (Dallas Baptist College, 1975), Basically, 
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these courses are designed essentially to assist the stu- 
dent in understanding and attaining the necessary knowledge 
to take his place in society. Some of the courses involve 
concern for emotional^ spiritual^ physicals and Intellectual 
growth which each student, is urged to pursue in his own 
unique way* 

Tra nsfer of Te chn ical/ Oc cupatio nal C redit 

A recent development involving the curriculum for new 
degree programs is the acceptance of technical/occupational 
credits from community colleges into a bachelor's degree 
program, Oregon State University has recently authorized 
its departments to develop agreements with Individual com- 
munity colleges to transfer blocks of techn ica 1/ occu pa tional 
cradit (maximum of 45 credits) toward a baccalaureate pro- 
gram. In Washington state many of the colleges and univer- 
sities offering the baccalaureate degree are building cur- 
riculums using the first two years of the community college 
curriculum as a base and adding general education in the 
last two years. This concept is sometimes called the 
"inverted curriculum" or the "upside down program." 

Warnick (1975) , Dean of Education at Moorhead State 
Collegej indicated "the college allows each month of a com- 
pleta program to count as three quarter credits toward a 
baccalaureate degree up to 72 quarter credits," (p,l) 
McCarthyi Registrar at Thomas A* Edison Collegei advised that 
"credit earned In technical or occupational programs may be 
used as free elactivesj but in most cases does not qualify 
for meeting specific degree requ Iremen ts • " (p,2) 
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, Adclphi University has a policy of evaluating all pre« 
vlous college work for credit including technical/occupa- 
Lional credit. The student must have earned a grade of C 
or batter in each course. The college will accept up to 
fi^ creditSj and there is no time limit on the acceptability 
of previously earned credits. Southern Illinois University 
makes it possible for a student to receive university credit 
for occupational education received in Junior and/or com- 
munity colleges and colleges and universities* 
Non College Learning EKperiencas 

Non college learning eKperiences as previously defined 
by the writer are learning eKperiences which can be trans- 
lated to credit and which include such areas as the govern- 
ments schoolSj and other special schools involving private 
industry. The literature indicates that many colleges have 
given credit based upon knowledge gained in the armed forces 
through service schools* The 197^^ Guide to the Evaluation 
of Educat_ional Experiences in the Armed Foj'Oes^ is used ds a 
basis for this type of evaluation* Credit for knowledge 
gained through private industry and private vocational type 
schools is as well acoeptedi however^ some colleges are 
beginning to try to evaluate this type of learning experi- 
ence for credit* 

One of the most recent developments is a new project 
or non=collegiate sponsored instruction- The project is 
sponsored Jointly by the American Council en Education and 
the New York State Board of Regents; The pro ject repre- 
sents a new effort to relate non« traditional formal training 
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to the programs of colleges and universities. For the past 
five to ten years the evidence has shown that this type of 
project has been needed because of the increasing number 
of adult students who have sought academic recognition for 
knowledge acquired in the educational program of non-col- 
legiate sponsors such as government agencieSj labor unions, 
business corpora tions , and professional and voluntary asso- 
ciations. Determining credit awards for non -collegiate 
study is an expensive and difficult procedure for colleges, 
and efforts are duplicated at institutions' throughout the 
United States, This project should provide a creditable 
source of information to Improve the process (Newsletter, 
1975). 
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student's learning experience. 

Park College in Kansas City has a program which awards 
credit, including certificates, which are earned from pro- 
prietary or non-accredited schools (i,e*, nursing or busi-. . 
ness schools), from in-service training, or from skills 
acquired in a non^acadamic setting- A maximum of 24 credits 
can be granted a student on this basis* The approval of 
this type of credit con,es from the dean of the college upon 
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pline with corroboration by a scconcJ professor in a related 
discipline, 

tlor th Dnkota State University awards credit depending 
upon how the previous education relates to the student's 
current educational and life plans. Local trade and tech- 
nical schools are willing to cooperate in this type of 
effort because they are interested in continuing opportuni^ 
ties for their exceptional students (North Dakota State 
University , 1975 ) . 

Northern Montana College will allow up to 60 quarter , 
hours for various trade eKperienoas such as those of the 
maGhinist, draftsman^ carpenter, auto mechanic, plumberj 
mason^ fire servicej police servicep electrician, and 
printer. The National Occupational Competency Testing 
Service in Prlnoeton is used for the trade examination part 
of the evaluation. For licensed occupations the score on 
the licensing examination is usually used in lieu of the 
trade examination (Northern Montana College, 1975) , 

Kansas City Community College awards credit for non- 
ColJ. ege instruction. It is done on the basis of certifi- 
cates verifying completion of a seminar, licensing as a 
result of a state or. nationalexamination, letters from 
omploycrs regarding attendance at a training program? and 
reports by supervisors regarding Job performance. in spe- 
cializod activities. 

Central Michigan University works with various indus- 
tries in granting credit. They are presently working with 
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the Chrysler Corpot^atlon in the evaluation of different 
trades. Evergreen State Collego is also presently evalu- 
ating diplomas and certificates for credit. 

Moorhead State College translates certificates of 
mearjing according to the number of credits of occupational 
training that typically laad to passing oortif ica tion exami-= 
nation s. 'Examples given were a nurse with a diplomaj an 
approved apprenticeship programj a radio and plJ.ot license^ 
an engineering technician test, and many others* Where no 
training equivalency existSj the faculty and staff make an 
assessment (Moorhead State College^ 1975), 

Marymont College also considers partlcipatioii in insti = 
tutesj workshops, conferences^ and non-credit c.ours^n for 
credit (Marymont College, 1975)* 

Adelphi University evaluates all previous education for 
transfer credit. V/hera previous study has been under the 
auspices of business or industry^ credit is considered* A 
requirement that a student must taike 30 credits in resi- 
dence limits transfer and life learning credits to 90 cred- 
its (Adelphi University^ 1975)* 
Life and Work Learning Experiences 

As previously daflned, life and work experiences are 
learning experiences gained on the Job or by any other means 
which can be successfully translated into credit* 

Awarding credit for life and work experience is one of 
the most controversial issues in non-traditional education. 
While the awarding of this type of credit is still basically 
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ah GKperimental = concept 5 credit for work experience has 
long been a graduation requirement for school teachers, 
social workerSj nurses, doctors^ and other individuals in 
other professions (National Centers 1971). The basio dif- 
ference in a student who gets his experience in the tradi- 
tional program and the one who gets his experience through 
out life is maturity. This difference can be recognized 
and built upon rather than disregarded, 

Trivett (1975) made the following observations i 
Students who arrive at or return to American col- 
leges and universities after some adult life 
experience may possess experience or knowledge 
that is equivalent to some portion of a college 
degree program. Today many Institutions grant 
academic credit for the learning gained by priorp 
life or work experience. , . . The state of the!, 
art for' institutional assessment of experiential 
learning leading to academic credit has to be 
derived from InventorieSs surveys^ and specu- 
lation based on the few published or at least 
publicly reproduced explanations of institu-^ 

tional practice. Numerous commentators have ^ 

* ^1 

observed that many decisions to grant credit f* 
for life or work experience occur Inf orm'illlrV^^ 
with a slight bending of the rylej rather than 
with elaborate procedures and formulas. As 
institutions adopt more formal ass'Sssment 
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practices to award academic crediti care will . 
be required so that the Justice of informal , 
procodurGS is not replaced by unjust bureau- 
cratic me t hodol ogy ( p p . 46)* 

Meyer (1975) statedj -'Prior learning credits^ regard- 
less of discipline^ pose problems because they are new, 
are hot yet in mass use, and are not standardized or sanc- 
tioned by the professional or educational accrediting asso= 
cla t ions . ( p , 59 ) 

One college involved in giving credit for experience 
gained^ outside the classroom Is California State College 
located in San BernadinOi California, Academic credit is 
granted to students at CSC for appropriate experiences out- 
side the traditional academic setting Including pre-college 
a.nd summer activities, special absences during collegej 
completion of independent study projects and assigned tasks 
Experiences are measured for credit by standardized tests, 
oral performance, special proJectSi or other specific means 
established by each department. Departments are individu- 
ally responsible for determing the suitability of outside 
experience, A student must petition hls^ department for 
credit and determine with a faculty member the relevance 
of his activity to the subject matter of the department. 
Occasionally, where an experience crosses disclplineSj 
Interdepartmental credit may be given, . 

Fontbonne College in St, Louis has a program entitled 
PACE which allows credit for life experience. After 
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completino three or more courses, a student is eligible to 
seek crcciit for any course that the college offers and 
whose objectives the student feels ho has already accom- 
plished through study^ work^ or other experience. The 
'credit may be awarded through a testj portfolio^ letters 
^ of recommonda tion , paper, intorvloWi Gxhlblt, or demon- 
stration. 

Shaw Univarsityj Raleigh^ North Carolina^ gives aca- 
demic recognition for life experiences. The experiences 
must be properly documented and relevant to the completion 
of the bachelor's degree. Relevant work experience in 
which the student is engaged while enrolled in a program 
of study is also recognized. 

The University of the Pacific in Stockton^ California^ 
■ recognizes credit for previous learning experiences* The 
credit is based upon demonstrable learning gained from such 
experiences. The responsibility is given to the student to 
communicate through various means the nature and depth of 
such learning experiences. Course competency for^ credit 
may also be demonstrated by passing examinations prepared 
by individual faculty members. 

Another program Involving the validation of work and/or 
life experience is the 111 inois Boa r d of Governors Bachelor 
of Arts degree* After a careful evaluation of a sLu dent's 
work experience and assessment of various previously learned 
academic uompe toncies ^ the amount of credit awarded for life 
and workis determined. 
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Sterling College in Kansas has develop©d procedures 
for recognizing life and work experiences for credit. Stu- 
dents entering the program after significant post-secondary 
eKperienees are allowed credit for these experiences. 
Credit is granted only for the kinds of experiences that 
are related to the competency areas in the curriculum and 
that meet the educational objectives of the compe tenc ies , 
Students. must be able to furnish some kind of validation 
of these experience%j and if posslblej some evaluation from 
persons in a position to comment about the student -s experi 
ences (Advising Manualj 1973)* 

San Francisco State has a program of credit by exami- 
nation for experiential learning. The major part of th.e 
evaluation of life/work experiences is done on an indi- 
vidual conference basis between one student and one fac- 
ulty member. The student dascribes briefly what learning 
he has had in a non-classroom situation and indicates what 
area (major) he wishes to be assigned to. 'Students whose 
experiential learning is in their major academic field are 
referred to their department for assessment* 

The University of Pittsburgh^ alai.o gives credit for 
life and work experience through the School of General 
Studies. Credit is awarded relative to knowledge and com- 
petencies demonstrated and is applicable to one of the 
School of General Studies programs, 

A unique program is located at EliEabethtown College 
in Pennsylvania where the Center for Community Education 
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evaluates a person's total life e)<perience. If sufficient 
learning has been obtained to warrant a degree^ a program 
will be outlined for the student to follow in order to 
achieve an adequate learning background for a degree 
(Elizabethtown College, 1975)* 

C. W. Post College will give up to two years of credit 
for life and work experience. Fordham, requiring 12S cred- 
its for a degreei will grant up to 40 credits forlife 
experience (RlcklefSj 1974). 

Empire State College indicates that they give credit 
for prior learning according to the followlngi 

Prior learning 5 which may include growth and/or 
creative experience must be translated into 
reasonable categories of relevant college- 
level learning within the framework of a 
Degree Program. ESC does not grant credit 
for the *'eKperlence" of palntingi for running 
a businessp for writing a newspaper^ or for 
working in political processes , , , Credit is 
granted only towards the completion of the 
student's approved Degree Program, (p. 10) 
Ramapo College in Mew Jersey has a similar policy in 
evaluating life and work experiences. The years of eKperi- 
ence in a particular activity are not in themselves signi- 
ficant. Time is important only where it is accompanied by 
growthj development^ and knowledge. They do not attempt to 
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accredit placGS of empioyment and yoars of experience; 
raLhor, they accredit knowledge gained through traditional 
.college work ^ technical / occu pa t i ona 1 work, life/work ex-, 
perioncGSj or non^college learning experiences of which the 
person is considered to be competent in the judgment of the 
college , 

Measuring Competency 

Park (1975) defined a competency as "a behavior demon- 
strated in such a ^ay that is acceptable and worthy of 
value, either to the person Involved or to the institution 
for which that person performs the behavior,'- (p,3) Bloom 
(1956) described competencies gained from the world of 
work as the cognitive domain^ the affective domain, and" ^^'^ 
the psychomotor domain* (p. 7) 

A recent study reveals that new forms of higher educa- 
tion require new means of assessmenti primarily, because 
many Innovations use assessment in a new way (Vermilye, 
1975). Literature also reveals that over 200 institutions 
are now using or are seriously considering adapting some 
form of competency based education.. Competency based 
learning tends to eniphaaize and clarify instructional goals 
and also increases the importance of evaluation, 

Meyer ( 1975 ) seems to believe that committee assess-^ 
ment in determining competencies of students is coming 
into much greater use than the one-for-one examining tech- 
nique, (p,168) Many colleges initiate programs with andi= 
vidua! faculty and/or staff doing the evaluations without 
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consulting each other. Another advantage of using the corn- 
mi ttae approach is that there is usually more than one sub- 
ject area to be evaluated. 

The "narrative" seems to be the single most important 
piece of information in measuring competencies of students, 
A narrative 5 simply described, is a document prepared and 
written by the student which GOmmunicates fully and effec- 
tively his analysis of what he has learned. There seems 
to be no prescribed length for this document. 

At Sterling College students must be able to furnish 
some kind of validation (narrative) of the experiences for 
which he expect s^ to receive credit. A review of the litera- 
ture did not reveal a single collegethat did not require 
some type of documented evidence before credit was con- 
sidered . 

Procedures for Validating Prior Learning 

The most complete guidelines published to date are those 
that were presented to the Mayj 1975 ^ meeting of the Coop- 
erative Assessment of Experiential. Learning Assembly, (See 
appendix A) The guidelines which cover every angle, should 
provide an excellent guide for all concerned. 

Lorctto Heights College uses a simple procedure for 
validating prior learning* The student submits the appro- 
prjate material as outlined in their guidelines. A com- 
mittee composed of an advisor and coordinatorj along with 
additional faculty as selectedp views the work. The most 
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important consideration is the significance and depth of 
learning. The length of the learning experience is also 
taken Into consideration (Loretto HeightSj 1975). 

Prior learningj whether at another accredited college 
or from experiencei Is an ongoing process at Hofstra Uni- 
versity* Evaluation consists of (1) Iden t if ioa 1 1 on ^ (2) 
dooumen ta ti on 5 (.3) conf irmat ion j and (4) review. After 
these four steps are completedj appropriate credit is 
awarded . 

Knapp and Sharon (.1975) outline the different ways of 
assessing knowledge as done through performance testSj 
interview, self ^assessment , ratings, product assessment, 
objective written eKamina tions , assessment centers, and 
simulations* The assessment center was considered the 
most expensive approach while all -other methods were rea- 
sonable depending upon the knowledge to be assessed and the 
guidelines of the institution doing the assessing, 

Aquinas College uses the following procedure to assess 
life experience credit: 

(1) Student must have successfully completed at least 
one course for three semesters before he is eli- 
gible to apply for life experience credit, 

(2) A maximum of 30 semester hours may be earned 
through life experience credit, 

(3) A committee evaluates and awards credit (BQnnett, 
1971). 
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While this procedure seems to be an uncomplicated pro- 
cess, itdoesworkforth em, 

Kansas City Community College uses the following pro- 
cedures* 

(1) Credit awarded .Aiusr^e relevant to the educational 
objectives of the student. 

(2) Evaluation is done on an individual basis* 

(3) Credit is granted based upon the current academic 
offerings of the college* < 

(^■) The documentation is considered by a committee nor- 
mally Gomposed of the Director^ Assistant Dean^ 
Registrar, Dean^ Dean of Instruction, and the 
chairman of the department in which the student 
is seeking credit. 

(5) The normal credit granted is not more than 15 hours 
for life experiences- 

(6) In some cases the student may be asked to take 
additional course work for further validation of 
credit* ~ ' 

(7) The committee will make the final decision on amount 
of credit awarded (Student Handbook^ 1974)* 

California State College located in San Bernadino allows 
six full courses from a selected group of courses. Methods 
of determining this credit arei 

(1) general statement of applicant stating reasons for 
requesting credit and a full description of all 
life experiences; 
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- (2) personal interview by a faculty member knowleclgea 
ble with the subject in question; 
(3) use oT exams wherecredlt is in doubb to verify 

knowledge. 
Tl^isisatypicalprocedure* 

Dallas Baptist Colloge uses the following procedures 
for validating prior learningi 

(1) The student submits a complete listing of life 
experiences together with details thereof. 

(2) The- Director of Admissions and Registrar gives an 
Initial evaluation of the experiences, 

(3) This evaluation is forwarded to the director of 
the program for his approval, 

(4) If the director approves^ the evaluation is sent 
to the^^tudent ' s advisor for his approval. 

(5) The evaluation is then sent to the Aeademic Dean 
for his approval. 

(6) The student then works with his advisor to com- 
plete his degree plan. 

Summary 

The emergence of most non - tr adi t ional education scorns 
to have evolved for the purpose of giving students greater 
opportunities and more flexibility In the education system 
and for keeping the enrollment of ,the institution at a 
viable level. Non-traditional eduGation will soon become 
traditional if it continues to expand at Its present rate 
and remains successful. 
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Most programs have di General StudiGs requirement as 
the core of the educational eKperience whether traditional 
or non - 1 r fbd i ti ona 1 * , The basic reason given for keeping a 
General Studies requirement is that the requirement broad= 
ens the student's education^ thus helping him be more use- 
ful as a citizen. 

The acceptance of technical/occupational credit into 
this type of degree program is implied in some casesj but 
specific in only a few cases. As this type of program 
matures in the United Statesj it is expected that the 
acceptance of this type of credit will become the rule 
rather than the exception. 

Colleges that consider non-college learning experi- 
ences such as certificates and diplomas are struggling 
to find a way to evaluate such experiences. The only 
noticeable effort on a national basis in this area is a 
cooperative agreeme 
ating various Indus 
experiences , 

in this area o 
learning experience 
awarded a major gra 
Service (ETS) in co 
versitJ. es to dcvelo 
assessment of expor 
is entitled Coopera 
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nt with officials in New York in evalu- 
trial schools who have valid learning 

f awarding credit for life and work 
Sj the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
nt in 1974 to the Educational Testing 
operation with nine collages and unl- 
p guidelines and procedures for the 
iential learning. The projectj which 
tive Assessmont of Experiential Learnlncj 
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(CAEL)^ is still in progress. Several 'of these reports 
have been previously referred to in this paper. Some col« 
leges are beginning to develop their own prooedures in 
this area which have some similar characteristics 3 but 
vary widely in specifics. 

Colleges have been involved in measuring compo tone ies 
for a long time. For examplej the teacher education pro- 
gram requires the student to practice teach for a certain 
period of time. By doing thiSj the student demonstrates 
his competency through the observation of the supervising 
teacher. The problem of trying to evaluate an experience 
the student has had, but which the evaluator has not 
observed, is tremendous. According to the literature, 
students are asked in many different ways to demonstrate 
their competence in a particular subject area. 

The procedures for validating prior learning are 
somewhat similar,, but vary greatly in specifics. Some 
colleges nave a simple method (which may be complicated if 
further investigation takes place) while others have a 
very detailed complicated method (which may be simpler 
than it first appears). The basic procedures seem to bei 

(1) The student submits a narrative which completely 
describes his experiences, 

(2) A committee composed of approximately three mem- 
bers evaluates theae experiences for credit, 

(3) The student la awarded credit based upon the reo- 
ommQndationof the committee. 
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Chapter 3 
IJ c s i q n of t h e Study 

Scope of the Study 

This Is a case study of the structure and value of 
the Bachelor of Career Arts degree (BCA) including the 
philosophy of the program and the curriculum design* In 
the conclusioni recommendations are made in reference to 
improvements and changes as needed. The study also in- 
cludes the value of the program to the college and the 
student, and the structure of the program. Including gen- 
eral studies, acceptance of credits, and evaluation of 
life/work experiences. Basically, the overall program 
was analyzed in order to make recommendations that will 
enhance and strengthen the program. 

The study, a cross-sectional rather than a longitudi» 
nal study, entails the faculty, staffs and students of 
Dallas Baptist College directly Involved in the BCA pro- 
gram, 

D 0 s c r i p 1 1 0 n of t h e In s t r u m e n t 

The study is primarily based upon two questionnaires i 
a faculty/staff questionnalrei and a student questionnaire 
Tlic questionnaires are modifications of instruments used 
by Medskcr and others (1975) in a research report* .This 
report was essentially a study of non-traditional programs 
in 20 colleges and universities in the United States In- 
volving S ^1- , ^ 5 3 s t u tl e n t s » For the purposes o f our s t u a y , 
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each qiics t ionna ire was modified by the writor. The modifi- 
Cdtion ifwolvocl tho substitution of the name of the degree 
program and Lhc dQlctlon and addition of a few questions 
For the f)urf)0se of securing the proper information. for the 
study , 

F a c u ]. t y / s ta f f questionnaire . This instrument was 

i 

divided into seven seetionsi background^ program featurasj 
studentSj faculty/staff activities^ impact^ personal dataj 
and comments , 

The background section was designed to extract infor- 
mation such as present position^ length of time in the BCA 
programj previous employment, educational aKperiencas, aca- 
demic department, and reason for Involvement in the BCA 
program. Opinions on prograrri features requested the com- 
parison of the BCA program with other college . programs , 
analysis of problems, the ef f ect Ivenass of the program, and 
impressions other colleagues had about the programt Ques- 
tions on methodology, workload^ involvement, counseling, 
and granting credit for life/ work experiences were also 
i n c 1 u d e d i 

Under the student s notion of the faculty questionnaire 
a comparison was r e q u o s t ;* d between students in tho BCA pro- 
gram and students in other programs* This part of the . 
quea tionnaire also requested an opinion as to the frequency 
of certain problems incurred by students in the program. 
The facuity/st'^ ^f activitios section requested Information 
such as studonl. load and average time spent with students. 
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In order to determine the impact of the program upon 
the faculty and staffj quostions ware included which re- 
lated to changes in intcj rests and attitudes as a result of 
involvement in this type of non -traditional program. They 
were also asked about their continued association with the 
program and their personal feelings about participation in 
the pro gram. The questionnaire requested personal data 
suc:[i as sexj agOy academic rank 5 highest level of education 
aLtained, and most advanced field of study. At the end of 
the ques ti onna ire , space was provided for additional . com- , 
men ts about the Overall program . [ 

Student questionnaire > This ins trument was divided 
into eight sections^ general backgroundi employment^ edu- 
cational background^ attraction to the program^ status in 
the programj program features j personal traits, and com= 
ments . 

The background Involved information on sex^ age^ 
marital statusj and r ac ia 1 /ath n ic background. The employ- 
mant section gleaned information such as present employ- 
ment, armeu services eKperlence, and income. 

The education a 1 background section CKtracted informa- 
tion about the highest level of and the number of differ- 
ent insLitutions attended. Of paramount importance was 
the section on '*a t tr ac t ions to the program*" How the stu- 
dent i n 1 L i a j\ 1 y learned about t li e program and the m a n a t - 
IracLions of the program wore two of the significant 
questJ. ons. ■ ^ 
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Under tho status taction oP the cjues tiunn^j ire , the 
stiulents were to indicato when they entered the program; 
i\n& if they wore not currently e n r o 1 1 e d 5 why t Pi e y were not 
enrolled. They were also asked whether they planned to 
puri^ue a graduato degree. 

The section on specific features related to the pro- 
gram was the most detailed and the longest partof this 
particular questionnaire- Educational objectives and their 
importance as related to the overall goals of the student 
were stressed* Questions on the most recent exporiences 
in the program and their general rating of the program 
were requested. Students also had an opportujiity to give 
their opinions on the various instructional modes including 
methods of teaching used in the program. 

Under the section cf program features^ an opportunity 
was given to react to the transfer of credit and credit 
received for life/work experience. Convenience of class 
location^ availability of counselingj floKible scheduling , 
and curriculum were also included in this section, Stu- 
dents were given an opportunity to state whether they had 
difricuity studyingj difficulty in meeting payments on lui- 
tion, and whether they had developed an interest in doing 
graduate work. 

The section on personal traits required the student to 
rate himself on certain items as compared with the average 
person of his own age, Sorne of these traits were academic, 
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] ontiori^hi p , mn Lhemat.ladI , and writing ability. OLhers wore 
cirivu to dcliicvCj indapcfulGncc , I n to r [j o r s on a 1 akJlLs, per- 
u I ^ L e (1 c 0 s s c I [' - c o n r 1 c! c n a c 5 n cJ s a i f = in o L i. wation . T h c c| u o a - 
LLonfUilro also cinvc the otuucnt an Oj)partunity Lo rnako per- 
sonal c ommon t s in the space provided s t the end of the quos - 
tionna Lro . 

Populatlan and Sample 

The total enrollnient: in all programs at Dallas Baptlst^^^ 
College Por the fall semester of 1975 vvas 1,268, To datSj 
lis students have been accepted and enrolled in the BCA 
program. This figure also includes nine graduates, A 
questionnaire was mailed and/or administered to all IIS 
students and a concerted effort was.:.made to secure total 
pari:icipa tion of the population. 

The faculty/staff questionnaire was administered on 
an individual basis and returned to the writer as it was 
completed. All 12 faculty andstaff directly associated 
with the program returned the questionnaire. 
Procedure for Collecting Data 

The very nature of this problem requires that only 
those faculty^ staff, and students directly involved in 
the program would be^ included in the study. After having 
made this decision^ the two questionnaires wore adminis- 
tered as described in the following paragraphs. 

The faculty/staff questionnaire was personally handed 
to each faculty and staff member by the writer with an 
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■explanation as to the purpose oP the study and instructions 
in rcrerennc to the complotlon of the questionnaire. As 
cacii Cjucs L i onnfi i ra was compluLedj the rorm vvas pcrsontiily 
roturned to the wrilier and svas plnced in an envelope until 
processing could take place. An eKampie of the racijity/ 
sLdfr questionnaire appears in appendix 13, 

The student questionnaire was handled in the following 
manner. Of the 118 students admitted and/or enrolled in 
the program, nine were graduates, 50 were presently en- 
rolled in a variety of subjects^ and 55 were enrolled col- 
lectively in at least one course. Of the total number, 
four were not currently enrolled. 

The decision was made to mail the questionnaire in 
October 1975 to tne nine graduates and the 50 students who 
were enrolled in various courses, Including the four that 
were not currently enrolled. Along with the question- 
naire, the student was sent a letter of explanation from' 
the writer, and a self -addressed stampad envelope was pro- 
vided for the return of the completed questionnaire. The 
student did not have to sign his name after completing the 
questionnaire. The questionnaire was administered during 
the month of October 1975 in mass to the 55 students who 
were collectively enrolled in the same class* The purpose 
of the questionnaire was explained to the students and 
they were urged to make a concerted effort to answer all 
questions. Once all of the students had completed the 
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questionna ire J thG foras waru collected and placed in an 
envelope until processing could take place. An example 
of tlie student questionnaire appears in appendix C, 
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Chap Lar 4 
A{KiIy5ia of tho Dat^ 

In t r ochic t i on 

TsvD que:i ti onna 1 res (appancliK B and C) were usoci as a 
bcisis For this studyj one a studont questionnaire and the 
uihor a fdCuity/sUff quu^tlunnciro . These quoatlonnalreti 
were described in Chapter three* 

All studentSj including those who have graduotod and 
•chocci who have been previously enrolled or presently en- 
rolled in the progrcirnj were given an opportunity to com- 
plete tiie quCGtionnaire* A total of 118 questionnairos 
were issued^ oP which 96 were received by Lho writer for 
^n 51 per cent return. A total of 12 faculty and staff 
directly involved in the prografn were given an opportunity 
to complete the faculty and staff q ae a t i on na i r e of which 
100 per cunt were completed and returned to the writer. 
Stu dents in the Prograrn 

General baokgrDund . The distribution of students by 
sex in the program was 73 per cent male and 27 per cent 
femdle. This compares with 5^ per cent male and 45 per cent 
female which is the overall distribution for the fall semes- 
ter of 1975 as documented in the Registrar's Office. 

The age distribution of the students may be seen in 

Figure 1. The largest group is in the 31 to 40 age bracket 

and the smallest group is in the SO or older age bracket. 

Obviously, because of the nature of the BCA program^ there 

were no students in the 20 or younger age ^roup. 
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F i g u r G 1 
'^'CiirrenL Age of Students at 
Dallas (iupfcist College in the DCA 
Dogrec Program by Croups, in Percentages (N=?6) 

Group 0 10 20 30 ^0 50 SO 70 90 90 100 

20 or younger 

21 - 30 
31 - 40 
i^l - 50 
51 - 60 
60 or older 

i 

^'Mean age = 37.4 years (determined from official records 

^ -I . 

in tha Registrar's Office) 

It is no surprise that the vast majority of the stu-- 
dents were Caucasian , which is in keeping with the ethnic 
distribution of students in other programs at Dallas Bap- 
tist College, Caucasians represented 86 per cent| BlackSj 
11 per centj and ChicanoSj 3 per cent. Official statis- 
Lies rrom the Registrar's Office indicated that, for tlie 
fall semester of 19753 tiiore were 80,^ per cent Cauca- 
sianSj 12. A- per cent Blacks^ and 5*2 per cent Chicanos. 

Empl oyment . Given the age of the studentSi it is not 
surprising that the majority of the students were married. 
In fact J S9 per cent werts marriedj 7 per cent were divorced 
or separatedj and only 4 per cent were single* Neither 
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was it surprising that 95 per cent were presently ■ employed . 
Only 5 per cent inclicateu that they were not ernployGd at 
the time the questionnaire was completed. Of the 95 per 
centj 67 per cent indicated that they worked frem -^hO to 49 
hours per weekj 17 per cent worKed from 50 to 59 heurs per 
week, and most of the remaining worked less than 40 hours 
pci^ week, FiPty-eight per cent were employed by a private 
amployorj 35 per cent were employed by cither the rederalj 
staliCj or local government^ and 7 per cent were self cm- 
ployed. Sixty-four per cont indicated that they had served 
on active duty in the armed services of the United States* 

Flc are 2 

Cu,rrent Income Par Year of Students 
at Dallas Baptist College in the BCA 
Degree Program by Groups^ in Percentages iH^9 6) 



Group 0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 



5;000 or lisss 




5,000-9,999 




10,000-11,999 


■ 

- _ _J 


12,000-14,999 






15 ,000-19,999 




1 


20,000-29,999 




1 


30,000-Up - 





Figure Z iruiicates Lha income oP the stuciunto by 
groups. Tho incomo Oi' the largosL group (2o per aunt) had 
an income., of SIZ^OOO to SJJ-jOOO per year. The sinoJja:;:. 
group (2 per ocni.) hau an in corn a of $30 3OOQ unci up. 
I /: very :^ i y n i f lea n t vin d y o t u d 0 r 5 L ^= n d ^ 1) i a L !i d u b p ^- 
utMiL iiud di\ inconic:; u f $12^000 or inora per yoar, Acju dUd 
QKpor lancQ w c^r u L h q y r 0 a L d 5 1 i n f i u 0 n c e s in this fi v(ui . 

JiAilO 1 

Previous Study for CreuiL oP Stud^riLs 
Enrolled lu the BCA Degree Program 
at Dalldii Qa^Jtiiit Collotiej in Hereon ta(^cjs (N^^u) 



Previous Study Studied for Studied for Col- 

t Any Type of Credit lege Credit Only 



V; iLhin pasu year 
Between ^-3 years ac^o 
Between ya^rs ago 

between 9^12 years ago 
['lore tnan 13 years ago 



52 
11 
19 
5 
13 



51 
iO 
21 
3 
15 



E c! u c a 1 1 o !i n 1 back a r ou n .J , The level Oi' edueation L so 
hu3 an in flue nee on the salary level. Wncreas pec cent 

hfid attained fvLyh school edueatlon or Lhe equivaienL, bS 
per con L U^d some typo of educational c x pe r J e lico h u y on d 
hiySi Lchooi. Table 1^ Wiiicli indioutou when the cLudrnt;^ 
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in the L3CA prograM last studied for ovBdit , reveals Lhac 
over 50 per cent studied for credit "within tiso pdiu yanr" 
and ti'idL most of this group atudiocj ror ouilotioi crf;d!;., 

A w o i 1 known and e s t b I L s h o d trend in p a s t - s c c n cl a r y 
education in the UniLed States is the increased nij,ui.t;r of 
student L ra s r c r s f r om i n L .1 t u L i en to ui s t L t u t J i>n ( Wfi d e j 
19 7 0), 5 t a t i s L i c G f r o rn L h j. s q u c s t .1 c n n a J. r ^ e vor W y Ihl o 
trend, Whcrcris uniy 8 per cent of the studcnLs in Lha 
proqram had attended one i ri 3 t r tu t i o n ^ 92 per ccriL indlcfitud 
that they hdd previuusly bucn enrolied ror^credit^ in two 
or more ins ti tu t ions ^ and 56 per cent had been enrolled in 
three or more institutions. Twenty-seven per cenL hud ai. 
onetime bcsen enrolled in four or fiiore different iriititu^ 
tions , 

Attraction to the program . The public relations 
department of the college uses the familiar channels of 
advertising tc reach potential students: brochures^ radio^ 
television, newspapersj special letters to target groupSj 
visits to local interest groupSj posters^ and other visual 
and mass media techniques* Student survey responses re-' 
vealed that students learned about the prograni In the fol- 
lowing ways: .27 per cent from the faculty or staff at 
Dailas Baptist CollegCj 21 pur cent from a friend onrollcMl 
in the {)rogramj 21 per cent from mass media (T,V,3 radio, 
n e L [j a p e r ) , 1 J per cent from a f a c u j. t y or s t a rnc rn h o r ^ 1 1 
another c 0 1 1 ege ^ and the remainder u h r ough m i sc o J la nu ou s 
ways. TlieraPorGj a maiority of t he ^ s tucien ts initiali.y 
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found out about Lhu prograi;] Lhroufjh parsonal con;.tU:t^ of 
friends, faCulLy, r\nd stafr rather dian through \tu^3L :ncdia. 

iLClucational planner:i should t^lways be concern w i t h 
the quos t iun of how puQ |.l c bcicomG suf P io i en t ly i n Le ro^ tc;Ci 
in a p/j r t ic ui u r program to anroll* On one hdjnd, now pro- 
grams mui^t be dovelO{D£d; but on the otiiar hand^ the pro- 
gran) must be sounu and attractive to students. Other wissi 
the program '.vill not last. 

As shown in Tabj.e 2^ students rated the opportunity 
*to earn . credit for prior life/work experience, flexibility 
of the program j the opportunity to trarisfer taclinical/ 
occupatiorial courses for credits and the satisractiun of 
eariiing a degree as ^he i.:^in attractions to the pronram. 
(Also see Table 3) Items considered not 1 m porta rit were 
the employer's desire for the employee to continue ii.Ls 
cuucation and tiie availability of financial aid^ Also^ 
because of many other post-sscondary institutions in the 
Dallas area, the students did not consider the BCA pro^ 
gram as the only option to them. In Table Z , the studc^nts 
were asked to rate the sinal^ most important attraction, 
Scir satisfaction in earn'ing a babhelor*5 degree was rated 
the most important attraction whereas the opportunity to 
earn credit for prior life/work experience was the second 
most important attraction. This is understandable since 
une student f^rst had to have the initiative to enroll in 
the program . 
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Table 2 

Important Attractions of the Students a 
Baptist College to the BCA Degree Pro 
in Percentages (N^96) 



Attractions Very 



80 



Opportunity to earn credit for prior life/work 
ex per i enGe 

Thought it was an easy way to get a degree 6 

My employer wanted me to go . 9 

Opportunity for part-time study 30 
Flexibility of the program (schedullngp self- 

pacing) - ^2 

Availability of financial aid ' 12 

The good reputation of the program 28 

The independence allowed ^7 

It was the only program available to me 6 
Opportunity to transfer technical /ocqupatlonal 

courses for credit toward a degree 71 
The type of Institution (private^ Southern 

Baptist) ' 23 

Self satisfaction In earning a bachelor's degree 80 



In a separate question, students were asked to indicate 
that was most Important to them. 
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t Dallas 
gram , 



Importance 
Somewhat Mot *Most 



15 5 30 

HO 54 1 

15 76 0 

3^^ 36 1 

21 7 5 

m. 74 0 

<^0 32 0 

35 18 0 

10 91* 0 

8 21 11 

27 50 0 

Ik 6 52 

the one attraction 
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Sudtus In the pronrrMn, A 5 previously liicl: ca Luu ^ Ll'iis 
proqram lum baoii iii uperation lcj;is Liuwi two yeurs, Lhore = 
foro it 15 uncioriitdndaiile Lhu. he survey rcvcdlad ciw. L 
s 1. i g h 1 1 y less than 50 |) u r a o n t v. u e now ivt u cJ o n L s , I u also 
revealed an attriwlon rate of oniy. 3,^1- per cent d.. com- 
pared to an average attrition rate of a ppr ox ima t e ly 25 per 
cent in all programs in the fall of 1975 at the collega, 
Sevanty-^five per cent of those thit dropped out of the pro- 
gram indicated a conflict with job responsibilities, Also.j 
as expectedj well over iialf of the students were part tirna 
studencs taking less th&ri the normal 12 credit huur load* 

Pr ogr am features , Several questions related to educa- 
tional objeetivos were included in order to learn more 
about what motivated thQ students to enroll in the program. 

Table 3 cLgain verifies that^ by farj the top educa- 
tional objective was the satisfaction of earning a degree* 
Running a poor second was ^'to improve my chances of in- 
creasing my Inoonie.'' ThuSj it appear^ that the primary 
motive of most of the students in this program was to 
satisfy a personal desire for a college education. 

In response to the question ''To what extent has the 
program met your most important objective,'' ^1 per cent 
indicated ''completely'' whereas 22 per cent indicated '^some- 
what,'' The remainder indicated that they were too new in 
the program to respoad. Significantly , no student indi- 
cated that the program ..aS not meeting his objective. 
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Table 


3 




Importance of Educational 


Objectives Influencing 




Studenta to Enroll In the 


BCA Degree Program at 




Dallas Baptist College, 


in Percentages (N-96) 








Importance 




Objectives 


Very Somewhat Not 


*Most 



Would help me to get a pro* 

motion in my present job 25 

To develop a new career 3^ 

Self satisfaction In earn- 
ing a bachelor's degree 83 

To Improve my chances of 

Increasing my Income 44 

To incraase my appreciation 
of art, music, llteraturej 
and other cultural experi- 
enoes ' ' 16 

To develop an understanding 
and appraciation of scl- 
ence and technology IS 



30 
25 

13 

30' 



45 
41 



4 

16 

58 



26 



51 



33 



46 



36 



^n !^a se para te questionp students were asked to Indicate 
t^H^ ^^W i Q bjective that was the most important to them 
(11 per cent listed other reasons). 
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In a series of questions relative to difficulty of 
courseaj course load^ quality of instruction^ and the effi- 
ciency of the administrative staff, the response was posi- 
tive and very satisfying when viewed in relationship to 
"academic standards*" For example^ 99 per cent of the stu- 
dents indicated that their studies had been "interesting" ^ 
to "extremery Interes t ing , " whereas 100 per cent indicated 
that their studies had been medium to heavy* ^ Sixty-five 
per cent indicated that their studies had been "fairly dif- 
ficult" to "very difficult" whereas 95 per cent rated the 
quality oP instruction From "good" to "exec ilcnt , 

In a ^separate question^ students wore asked to rnlo 

their peers in tl\e progr,am* It Is interesting to note that 

97 per cent rated their fellow students "average" to 

■ 

"bright*" 

Of extreme importance was a question asking the stu- 
dents to rate the effectiveness of the administrative staff 
In this regardj 97 per cent rated the staff from "adequate" 
to "afflclent and responsive to student needs." Only 3 
per cent rated the staff inadequatat 

In another series of questions, the students were 
asked to rate the BCA seminar^ a special course all BCA 
students are required to take, and to give an overall rat- 
ing of the program* The seminar was rated "adequate to 
efficient" by 65 per cent and in comparison to other Pormal 
educational experiences, the seminar was rated "above aver- 
age" to "superior" by 71 per cent of the students. The 
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Table ft 

Student Satisfaction With Varl 
in the BCA Degree Program at 
and Whether Wanted or r!ot, 



Instructional Hodaa 



nave 
Am 

Satlsf la 



Snail classes with instructor led 

discussions 
Lecture classes 

Classes at another college while 

In the program 
Independent study or tutorial 
Seminars, student led discussion groups 
Programmed instruction, learning modules 
Films. 

Video or audio cassettes, records, or 

other needs 
Course of study involving community 

experiences, internships 
Laboratory courses 



74 
76 

16 

32 
31 

dO 

16 
Ik 



*In a separate question students were asked to indicate th 
^*In a separate question students were asked to Indicate th 
to them. 



71 



55 



ous Instructional Modes 
ballas Baptist College 
:ln Percentages (N=96) 



Had and 



Have Hot Had and 



_*MaJor Mode **Mode 

Am Not Wanted Mot Wanted of Most 

I Satisfied 



Instruction Satisfying 



if 

10 



17 

2 



5 

12 



43 
39 



k9 
27 



1 

!*■ 
I* 
4 
1 



12 

9 

12 
11 

32 



71 

38 
33 
36 



0 

10 
2 
0 



0 
5 
11 
3 
0 



16 



16 



1 
0 



26 
19 



57 

67 



I 
0 



1 

0 



maior mode oF instruction they have had in the program. 
Omu mode of instruction which had been m^st satisfying 
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overall evaluation of the BCA program was rated "above aver- 
age" to "superior" by 84 per cent of the students , whereas 
no student Tated the program "below average." 

Instructional modes or educational delivery systems 
are the vehicles used to provide the learner with his 
course content. Thus, it is important to find out which 
system is *best f or the students in this program. Table 4 
reveals that more than three-fourths indicated small 
classes with the instructor using the lecture method as a ■ 
most satisfying situation. 

Table 5 

Credit Earned fay Students at Dallas Baptist 
College Before Entering the BCA 
Degree Program (N»9*6) 



Type of Credit Percentage of Average Number 

Students of Credit 

Earning Credit Hours Earned 

93 fil 

7 8 

86 27 ' 



College transfer and 
other credit 

CLEP subject examina- 
tions 

Life/ work experience 
credit 
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Table 6 

Extent to Which Each BCA Degree Program FeatUra 
'^st Student Needs at Dallas Baptist College, 
in Percentages (N^96) 



Extent to W 



Much Soma 



Convenient location for classes or seminars ^0 38 

Availablllts of academic counseling 37 55 

Availablllts of personal -ooUnsellng 19 3^ 

Avallabllits of vocational vounseling 13 25 

Flexible scheduling 37 

Personal encouragement by faculty 42 40 

Flexibility in ourriculum 52 38 
Orientation program to prepare me 

for study ' 17 25 ' 

Availability of library resources 54 32 

Interaction with other students 29 51 

Financial aid from program 8 8 

Availability of faculty 32 49 
Total independence in selecting my 

own topics of study 20 45 
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ich Needs Were Met 



Not at 
All 

IS 

2 

6 
11 

5 

3 



Did Not 
Need 

li- 

6 
3k 
52 
Ik 
12 

7 



11 
k 
8 

10 
8 



^■7 
10 
12 

11 



13 



22 
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Traditionally, Dallas Baptist Collega has accepted most 
of the transcript credit earned in other accredited institu- 
tions of higher education with the exception of credit in 
technical/occupational courses, Howeverj with the estab- 
lishment of the BCA 'program^ credits in techn leal / occu pa - 
tional courses are accepted along with traditional credit. 
As previously mentioned In Chapter 2, life/work experiences 
are evaluated for up to 30 hours credit. 

As indicated in Table 5, a very high percentage of 
the students transferred credit and/or received a substan- 
tial amount of credit for life/work experienoei 

In the survey the students were asked to list other 
ways in which the program had met their needs. As revealed 
in Table 6, the columns entitled "much" and "some" added 
together were considered ''need met,'' Students indicated 
that their needs were overwhelmingly met in such areas as 
convenient location of classes , availabil ity of academic 
counseling, flexible scheduling, personal encouragement 
by faculty, flexibility of curriculum, availability of 
library sources, interaction with other students, and 
availability of faculty. Two programs not needed were vo- 
cational counseling and student financial aid, ' 

Students were asked to indicate whether they had 
experienced certain problems or changes while enrolled in 
the program. Their responses are shown in Table 7, 
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Table 7 

Various Experiences of the Students at Dallas Bp 
College While Enrolled in the BCA Degree 
Program^ In Percentages (N=9S) 



Experience ^ 



Had difficulty getting used to studying 

Found my work experience helped me to be a better student 
Had difficulty fitting my studies or courses into my 

schedule 
Had no quiet place to study 

Developed an interest in doing pos t-^graduate work 
Found that my life was changed drastically ' 
Had difficulty nieeting payments for tuition or other 
expenses 

Had difficulty completing some of my studies 

Had difficulty adjusting to the modes of instruction 

Felt that I was placed too much on my own 

Had trouble getting started 

Had to wait tbo long between applying and actually beginning 
my studies 

Had difficulty getting books and other materials 
Developed problems with my family 
Found my career plans changing 
Worked olosQly with tho Paoulty 



77 



59 



ptist 



ye Had This Have Not Had 
Experience This EKperience 



33 
77 



67 
23 



*7 
25 

31 



53 
75 
32 
69 



22 
46 
23 
8 
31 



7S 
5^^ 
77 
92 
69 



6 
17 

6 
22 

45 



9^ 

83 

78 
55 



erIc 



78 



^ ' so 

Table 7 reveals that over three-fourths of the students 
found that their work experience helped them to be better 
students, whereas over two-thirds developed an interest in 
doing post-graduate work. The overall information in this 
table indicates that the students were very stable and 
mature In their thinking. 

Although it is expected that adult students should be 
able to finance their edueation without extra help, a ques- 
tion was Included to validate this concept. As expected, 
Table 8 shows that the two main methods the students are 
using to finance their education are present earnings and 
G,I* benefits* Only S per cent indicated that they were 
using scholarships or grants, and 5 per cent indicated that 
they^ were:' using a state or federal loan program* In a 
separata question, when students were asked to select '-one 
major source'' of financing, they again indicated earnings 
from present employment and G,I, benefits. 

The fact that 95 per cent of the students are employed 
raised the question of how the employer was encouraging or 
discouraging the students in the program. The survey 
revealed that over two-thirds were not given time off to 
attend classes. The remainder were given time off In some 
cases, with pay, and In other cases , without pay. 

Table P reveaJs that over three-fourths of the stu- 
dents experienced additional expenses for books, matarlals, 
and travol. Very few suffered loss of overtlma pay or 
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Table 8 



Methods Used by Students at 


Dallas 


Baptist 




College to Finance Their Studies 


in 1^ h ^ 




BCA Degree Programj In Percentages 


(N-96) 




Method 


Used 


Old Not 


*Ma jor 






Use 


Source 


Earnings from own work 


78 


22 


38 


Earnings of spouse 


23 


77 


3 


Savings 


25 


75 




Income from parents or relatives 




96 


2 


CI, benefits from military 








service 


39 


61 


35 


Utnor governmenw agency gupporL 


1 


99 


1 


Private employer support 


22 


78 


11 


Scholarships or grants (EOG, 








LEEP, etc , ) 


8 


92 


1 


State or federal loan program 








(NDSLj TOP, etc.) 


5 


95 


k 


Bank loans 


0 


100 


0 


■*In a separate question, students 


were 


asked to 


indicate 


their one major source of flnanelngi 


One per cent 



listed other sources. 
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worked fewer hours. This Indicates that the classes were 
schedulad at the moat convenient times for the students. 

Table 9 

Expense Incurred by Students Enrolled in the 
BCA Degrae Program at Dallas Baptist College 

in Addition to Tuition and Fees, / 
in Percentages (N=9fi) / 





Expense 


Ineurr ed 


Did Not ' 




Expense 


Incur Expense 


Loss of overtime pay 


13 


87 


Stopped working or worked 






less time 


11 


89 


Cost of baby sitters or 






other help 


' 8 


92 


Cost of books and materials 






Travel 


68 ■ 


■ 32 


Food or lodging away from home 


13 . 


87 



In any program, the support services such as the book- 
store, admissions and registrar's office, and the business 
office, are important in meeting the students^ needs, Al^ 
though these services cannot be economically open much more 
than the normal daytime hours, they should be open at a 
specific time at the beginning of each semester to accommodate 
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the part time student. When asked "to what extent theses- 
support servieea met your needs," 93 per cent indicated a 
satisfactory response^ A few indicated that they were too 
new to respondi and a few indicated that their needs were 
not met . 

Personal traits , ' In the questionnaire, studants were 
asked to rate themselves on several traits in comparison 
with the average person of the^^^^wn age. As revealed in 
Table 10, a great majority of the students rated themselves 
above average or higher in drive to achieve, independence, 
persistence, self confidence, and self motivation* A few 
rated themselves below average in mathematical and writing 
ability. 

Comments . Tinally, the students were invited to com- 
ment generally about their experiences in the program- 
Forty per cent of those completing the questionnaire made 
comments. The tenor of the comments was basically the same 
as what the student had already Implied in the body of the 
questionnaire, which was that of a very positive a|titude 
toward the program. Its purposes, design, and structure. 
Faculty and Staff in the Program 

General background . The basic philosophy of the col- 
lege in establishing the BCA program relative to faculty 
and staff was that new courses would not be added with the 
eKceptlon of an evaluation seminar, and faculty or staff 
were not to be added until the student load demanded addi- 
tional employees. This has been the case to date. 
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Table 10 

Students Enrolled in the BCA Degree Program at Dallas 
Baptist College Self Rating in Certain Traits Compared 
to a Person of His Own Age, in Percentages (Ns96) 



1 r a 1 L 


h 1 g n e s ^ 


AD 0 ve 


Average 


Bel ow 


Lowest 




1 A 

1 0 


Average 




Average 


1 A 

1 0 




Per 0 e n t 








Per ce n t 


Academic 












ability 


8 


43 


k9 


0 


0 


Drive to 












achieve 


26 


55 


19 


0 


0 


' Independence 


32 


51 


16 


0 


1 


Interpersonal 






* 






s k 1 1 Is ... 


1 7 


3 7 
J / 




1 
1 


JL 


Leadersh ip 












ability 


22 


i¥i 


33 




0 


Mathematical 












ability 


6 


19 


53 


16 


o 


Pers is tence 


28 


52 


16 


2 


0 


Self-confidence 


31 


36 


25 


6 


2 


Self -motivation 


27 


52 


17 




0 


Writing ability 


13 


21 




20 


2 
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The survey revealed that 75 per cent of the faculty 
and staff involved In the program classified themselves as 
Instruct or Sj 25 per cent as administrators, and 8 per cent 
classified themselves as "other," Although the BCA pro- 
gram has been admitting students for lass than two yearsi 
the survey revealed that two-thirds of the faculty and 
staff had been associated with the program for more than 
two years* This can be attributed to the fact that most 
of those presently Involved were Initially selected from 
the present faculty in the spring of 1973 to initiate the 
program. 

In a question related to other employmentj the survey 
revealed that 92 per cent were employed only at Dallas 
Baptist College. In another questian the survey revealed 
that evary academic division (humanities, religion, behav- 
lorlal sciencea, scle'nce and mathematics^ and the arts) 
with the exception of the division of nursing was repre- 
sented . 

As shown in Table 11, three-fourths of the faculty/ 
staff Involved in the program have five or more years of 
teaching experience in a four year college or university* 
A small per cent have had experience in a community col- 
lege, elementary or secondary school, and Industry. This 
variety of teaching experience would seem to enhance the 
operation of the BCA program. 

" . ■ • 84 ' 
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Table 11 

Years of Teaching Experience of the Faculty and Staff 



at Dallas Baptist College 


Associated 


With the 3CA 




Degree Program In Various 


Types of 


Institutions , 




in Percentages (N^12) 








Years 


of Experience 




Type of Institution 


None 1 2-^ 


5-10 11-20 Over 


20 


Four year college or 








university 


0 0 25 


33 ; i^Z 


0 


Community college 


.68 8 8 


8 8 


0 


Elementary or secondary 








school 


92 0 0 
• 


0 8 


0 


BuslnesSj industry^ or 




• 




community agency 


68 8 8 


8 8 


0 



Faculty and staff associated with the program have been 
involved in a variety of other types of educational activi- 
ties and programs as shown in Table 12. One notable sta- 
tistic is that three-fourths have been involved in the 
development of programmed tests, curriculum packages, and 
media. This is not aurpfising since Dallas Baptist College 
has a media center which is one of the largest of its kind 
in the United States. The center has a capacity of approxi- 
mately 20 video and ^1=0 audio channels which can be received 
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by 71ii- study carrela, all equipped with video and audio 
receivers. Most of the faculty and staff at the college 
have been involved in this type of activity* 

Table 12 

Faculty /Staff Participation in Certain Educational 
Activities or Programs EKGlusive of the BCA 
Degree Program at Dallas Baptist College, 
in Pereentages (N^12) 



Part icipatad 



Educational /Program Activities Yea No 



Extension or oontlnulng eduoatlon program 

at the GOllege - 50 50 

Evening or adult education program at the 

secondary level " 25 75 

Innovative or experimental program for 

undergraduates 58 ^2 

Development of special learning materials 

(programmed texts, curriculum packagesj 

media) 75 25 

Non-credit courses at educational centers, 

training programs, or workshops 42 58 



Interestingly enough, as shown in Table 13, the top 
factors which Influenced faculty and staff to be Involved 
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Table 13 

Importance of Factors for Facul ty /St af f 
Participation in the BCA Degree Program at 
Dallas Baptist College, in Percentages (*N = 12 ) 



Importance 



Factors Very Somewhat Not 



General reputation of the program 


8 


25 


50 


Previous experience with this type 








of program 


6 


17 


58 


Chance to partioipate in a new 








venture 


50 


17 


17 


Salary or other compensation 


8 


8 


67 


^urrj.cuxQi^ rucuo V€»y#| iLnc^ir-" 








disciplinary study) 


50 


17 


17 


Academic quality of students in 








the program 


25 


. ^2 


17 


Nature of the academic program 
(flexible, location, sched- 
uling, etc . ) 


33 


33 


17 


Chance to work with adult students 


33 




8 


Status of the program 


17 


33 


33 


Opportunity to work with students 
who are practicing professionals 
in my field 


8 


17 


58 



*17 per cent did not answer question 
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Table 1^ 

Faculty/Staff Comparison of Instructional 
Features In the BCA Degree Program at Dallas Baptist 
College With Regular College or University Programs, 

in Percentages (*N=^12) 

Instructional Features More Same Less 

Level of dlfflaulty or rigor 17 58 8 

Faculty workload 17 58 8 

Student workload 8 67 8 

Rigor with which students are 

evaluated .33 42 8 

Opportunity afforded students 

for subjaet area concentration - 25 58 0 

Quantity of paperwork for faculty 

or staff 42 33 8 

Amount of reading expected of 

students 25 58 0 

Amount of writing expected of 

students 25 58 0 

Amount of oral presentation 

expected of students ^5 58 0 

Amount of library work expected 

of students 17 50 17 



*17 per cent did not answer question 
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in this program were a chance to participate in a new ven- 
ture and the curricular focus. This is not surprising 
because of the newness of the college and the ad ven turesDme 
attitude of some of the faculty^ 

Program features , One of the key questions concerned 
the faculty and staff comparison of the BCA program with 
other college or university programSi As shown in Table 
1A-, the program received an overwhelming rating in all in- 
structional features listed. This attitude is greatly 
improved compared to the initial skepticism when the pro- 
gram was proposed and in its developmental stage. 

Sometimes non-traditional degree programs tend to 
encounter certain problems. In an effort to find out how 
serious some of these problems may bCj the faculty and 
staff were asked to give their opinions as shown in Table 
15, At least one-half Indicated that there was somewhat 
of a problem to a serious problem on every item listed, 
"Assessment of developmental eKperiences" seems to be the 
greatest concern. This is as eKpected bacause of the new= 
ness of the procedure at Dallas Baptist College, 

Another key question in the survey was "How effective 
has the BCA committse been in overall policy making for 
the program?" To this question^ all faculty and staff 
indicated "effective" to "very effective," This is slg= 
nlficant when you consider the fact that faculties are gen- 
erally critical when it comes to the administration of de- 
gree programs, espeoially new programs. 
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Table 15 

Faculty/Staff Opinion of Problems That Could Be 
Encountered In the BCA Degree Program at 



Dallas Baptist College, in 


Percentages ( 


12) 




Problems 


Not 1 


1 Somewhat of 


A Serious 




Problem a Problem 


Probl em 


Conflicting demanda on 








faculty time 


25 


67 


8 


General coordination 








and administration 








of the program 


25 


50 


25 


Availability of sup- 








port services (dupli- 








cating,^ secretarial) 


50 


50 


0 


Assessment of develop- 








mental experiences 


33 


25 




Selection of qualified 








Instructore/ counselors 


17 


83 


0 


Academic control over 








the program 


50 


50 


0 



As revealed in Table Ifi, most faculty and staff in the 
BCA program did not delieve that their colleagues wanted to 
participate in the program. They also agree that partici- 
pation in the BCA program should be considered an In-load 
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Faculty /staff Opinion About Certain Stat 
the BCA Degree Program at Dallas Bap 
in Percentages (N^IE) 



Statement 


Strongly 


Agree 




Agree 




— — - — ^ — ^ - - ----- - 

Most of my colleagues would like 






%0 parLlCipate in une Dwr\ pLuyLsin 


0 


17 ^ 


Participation in the BCA prograni 






should be considered an ln--load 






activity 


4? 


58 


The workload in this program makes it 






Oil Ticuit tor me Zo r mo time ror 






research or other professional activities 


o 


25 


The BCA program is reaching the students it 






was Originally designed to reach 






Too much of the BCA program has been 






directed to select audiences 


0 


17 


The BCA program provides an education for 






its students that they would not other- 






wise be able to receive 


67 


33 


Too much of my contact with students 






Involves procedural and administrative 






conceras., rather than Intellectual, 






educational matters 


0 


25 
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ements Involving 
tlst College,^ 





Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Undecided 


50 


33 


0 


u 




n 


33 


17 


17 


8 


8 


0 


50 


17 


17 


0 


0 


0 


33 


17 


25 





92 
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activity and that the program Is providing an education for 
certain students that thay would not otherwise be able to 
receive. 

While the survey has already revealed certain ques- 
tions that must be dealt with, the faculty and staff pre- 
sently associated with the p:ogram believe that the stu- 
dents will be able to handle effectively advanced level 
courseSi This fact is verified in Table 19* 

When asked "Do you think that the methodology used in 
the BCA program could be extended to other undergraduate 
degree programs,'- 58 per cent gave a positive answer. Of 
this number, all of them indicated that the same methodO'logy 
could be applied to all academic divisions. 

Survey data from Table 17 provides evidence indicating 
that most of the faculty was satisfied with their workload 
and involvement in decision making. However^ a large num- 
ber were not satisfied with salary or other compensation 
received , 

The survey revealed that a majority of the faculty and 
staff believed that the BCA program was meeting the educa- 
tional counseling needs of the students. However, when 
asked if certain provisions would improve the services^ the 
answers were varied* A majority indicated that a program 
was needed to train educational staff. Two-thirds Indicated 
that a better orientation program was needed for students 
and m.ore educational counseling needed to be done by the 
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administrative staff. Two-thirds indicated that the work» 
load of the academic staff need not be reduced in order to 
have more time to do educational counseling. 

Table 17 

Satisfaction of the Faculty/Staff Involved in the BCA 
Degree Program at Dallas Baptist College, 
In Percentages (N^IH) 

Aspects of Very Satisfied Not Not 

Involvement Satisfied Satisfied Applicable 

Workload 17 58 8 17 

Involvement In 
decisions 
about curric- 
ulum and de- 
gree require- 
ments 33 50 0 . 17 

Involvement in 
other admin- 
istrative 

decisions 25 50 8 17 

Salary or 
other com- 
pensation 0 33 ^0 17 
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Table 18 

Faculty/Staff Opinion About Certain Criteria Used 
in Granting Credit for Life/Work Experience in the 
BCA Degree Program at Dallas Baptist ^ College , 
in PerQentages (N^12) 

Importance 



Crltaria Very Somewhat Not 



Applicability of developmental 
experlenoe to student's cur- 
rent educational objectives 

Ability of student to document 
learning derived from devel- 
opmental experience 

Age of student 

Occupational status of student 
Activity related to an ocoupatlon 
Activity not related to an occu- 
pation (volunteer and commu- 
nity work, hobbys etc*) 
Quality of activity (level of 
competence, responsibility, 
etc . ) 



75 


25 


0 


83 


17 


0 


25 


kZ 


33 


50 


33 


17 


42 


50 


6 


8 


42 


50 


83 


17 


0 



As indicated in Table 5 in this chapter, the students 
have had a variety of formal and Informal educational 
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axperiences since leaving high school* Some of the differ- 
ences result from a greater exposure to life/work experi- 
ences and many also have gained varying amounts of college 
credit* As Indicated in Table 18, 83 per cent believed 
that credit awarded for life/work experience should be 
awarded on the basis of the student's ability to document 
any learning derived from developmental experience and on 
the basis of the quality of the activity. Three-fourths 
indicated that the experience should be appllGable to the 
student's educational objective* The Dean, the Reglstrarj 
the director of the BCA programj and the faculty advisor 
together form the evaluation committee at Dallas Baptist 
Colleget Because of this fabt, only one-half of the fac- 
ulty and staff have been involved In assessing the stu- 
dent*s life/work experiences for credit. 

Table 19 

A Comparison of Certain Characteristics by the 
Facul ty /Staff of BCA Degree Students With Students 
in Other Traditional Degree Programs at Dallas 
Baptist College, in Percentages (^N^12) 



Characteristics 


Higher 


Same 


Lower 


Acadamic ability 


75 


17 


U 


Drive to achieve 


83 


9 


0 


Independence 


83 


9 


0 
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Table 19 (continued) 



Characteristics 


Higher 


Same Lower 


Interpersonal skills 


75 


17 


0 


Leadership ability 


92 


0 


0 


Mathematical ability 


^2 


50 


0 


Per s is t ence 


83 


9 


0 


Self -confidence 


92 


0 


0 


Self "motivation 


92 


0 


0 


Writing ability 


58 




0 


^8 p^^r cent did not answer 


question 






One of the key questions 


in the survey 


asked the 


f ac - 


ulty and staff to compare the 


BCA students 


with other 


stu - 



dents at the college on certain characteristics* Table 1 
revealed that the students were rated the same or higher 
in every category by a large number of faculty and staff. 
This essentially substantiates the data in Table 10 where 
the students rated themselves. 

The survey, as revealed in Table 20, Indicated that 
very few of the students had any significant problem with 
those that were listed. Interference from home and job 
responsibilities, anxiety about what is expected of them, 
and deficiencies In verbal skills were notable. However, 
as a whole* the students were given a fairly good rating. 
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Table 20 

Faculty /Staff Opinion About Occun 
Problems^ Students May Have While Er 
Degree Program at Dallas Bapt: 
in Percentages (*N^; 



Pr ob lem 


Frequent; 


Anxiety about what is expected of them 


17 


Trouble improving weak skills or filling 




in deficiencies 


17 


Interference from home and job 




responsibilities 


8 


Inadequate study habits 


8 


Trouble finding a place to study 


0 


Not having anyone to talk to about 




their studies 


8 


Reluctance to consult with faculty 




counselor 


0 


Loss of motivation or drive be'tore the 




end of the area study 


0 


Deficiency in reading skills 


0 


Deficiency in verbal skills 


0 


Difficulty in adjusting to the program 


0 


Too much dependence on faculty /counselor 


0 


■"■8 per cent did not answer question 
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ence of Certain 






irolled in the B 


CA 




st Col lege i 






,2) 








Occurrence 


Sometimes 


Hardly Ever 






17 


50 




25 


83 




0 


42 




42 


25 




67 


50 




33 


17 




75 


17 




75 


42 




50 


58 




33 


33 




58 


25 




67 
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Table 21 

The Ocourrence of Faculty/Staff Contact With BCA 
Degree Students at Dallas Baptiiit College, 
in Percentages {N^12) 



urrence 



Face to Faee Telephone Correspond^ 
Meetings Conversations ence 



More often than 

once a week 
About once a 

week 
About once 

every two 

weeks 
About once a 

month 
Less than once 

a month 
No contact 



17 



25 



17 



34 

8 



59 
8 



42 
25 



Faculty/staff activities . When asked to reveal their 
counseling load, the faculty and staff indicated an average 
load of 17 BCA students per individual. Since the average 
is basically the same as the overall student teacher ratio 
at the college this fall (1975), it was considered to be 
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normal, A majority of those completing the survey were 
satisfied with the amount of contact with students. 

As to the type of contact^ the respondents were asked 
to indicate the frequency with which they were in contact 
on the average with their students during the last six 
months, excluding classes. As revealed in Table 21, a 
majority of faculty and staff had face-to-faoe contact at , 
least once a month or more, 

A question was designed to determine the amount of 
time spent on BCA activities by the faculty and staff for 
the past six months* Analysis of the replies revealed 
that approximately three hours per week were spent on the 
BCA program and related activities* Of this time, 26 per 
cent was devoted to counseilngj 18 per cent to assessment 
and student evaluation, 20 per cent to program and curricu- 
lum development, and the remainder on miscellaneous program 
related work* 

Impact . The establishment of the BCA program has had 
ilttle effect upon the traditional programs at Dallas Bap- 
tist College. However, as Indicated in Table 22, most of 
the Impact has been upon Individual staff and faculty. 
Some of the most notable changes were increased Interest 
in working with older students and with students who are 
studying Independently. Other points where faculty and 
staff showed an increased interest were non-traditional 
modes of learning, interest in new methods of teaehingi 
and interest in interdisoiplinary work, 
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Table. 22 

Changes in Interests and Attitudes of 

at Dallas Baptist College as a Result of 
in the BCA Degree Program, in Percent 







Changes 




Interests and Attitudes 


M 



Interest in working with older students 
Interest in working with students who are 

studying independently 
Skepticism about the credibility of programs 

such as this one 
Interest in non - trad it iona 1 modes of learning 
Concern about the amount of faculty and staff time 

necessary for the successful conduct of the 

program 

Interest in new methods for teaching my discipline 
Interest in preparing or helping to prepare materials 

for new program options or alternatives 
Interest in interdisciplinary work 
Interest in working with forms of instructional 

media I haven't used before 
Skepticism about the interdisciplinary curriculum 



8 per cent did not answer question 
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Faculty/Staff 
Par t Ic 1 pat ion 
iges (*N=12) 



Since 


Beginning My 


Pa 


rticipation in This Program 


□ re M 


ow About 


Le 


3 5 Now 


Hot 




1" h A ^ a rn ^ 






Applicable 


^^2 


42 




0 


8 




42 




0 


8 


0 


8 




D / 


17 


50 


26 




8 


8 




25 




25 


0 




33 




0 


17 




50 




0 


8 


i^Z 


42 




0 


8 


3k 


50 




0 


8 


0 


33 




33 


26 
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One notabl^change in attitude was the change of mind 
about the credibility of the BCA program. As previously 
mentioned^ many faculty were reluctant to give approval to 
this type of program^ feeling that it would not be academic 
ally sound as compared to the traditional program. However 
as shown in Table 22, 67 per cent were of the opinion that 
there was less skepticism about the program now than when 
the program was initially begun* This point is extremely 
significant because any program in a small college like 
Dallas Baptist College must eventually have the general 
acceptance of facultyi staffs and administration in order 
for the program to survive over a long period of time* 

The survey revealed that 92 per cent of the faculty 
and staff felt that the BCA program was not attracting many 
students away from the traditional programs. This opinion 
was verified by the Registrar's Office which revealed that 
only three students had switched from the traditional pro- 
gram to the BCA program. Each of these students had the 
proper background to enter the program and felt that the 
BCA degree would be more beneficial to them. 

The faculty and staff were very positive in their 
attitudes that they would like to be associated with the 
program. The survey revealed that 84 per cent would like 
to be associated with the program five years or longer. 
Another positive indication was that 92 per cent were 
"enthusiastic" to "very enthusiastic" about the program. 
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Personal data . This section of the questionnaire was 
designed to gather certain information in regards to sexj 
age, academic rank, and highest level of education of the 
faculty and staff. The survey revealed that 92 per cent 
were male and 66 per cent were between the ages of 35 to 
49 years, Also^ 83 per cent had an academic rank of asso- 
ciate professor or higher. As to education, all had com- 
pleted work above the master's level while one-half had 
attained the earned doctorate. 
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Chapter 5 
C 0 n c 1 u s i Q n s and Recommend at 1 on s 

Summary 

The Bachelor of Career Arts degree program was ini- 
tiated In the summer of 1974 and has grown rapidly in num- 
ber of students since its beglnnlngi The approval of the 
program, appointment of a faculty committee, and the name 
of the degree were accomplished in the spring of 1974. The 
program was designed not only to accept traditional trans- 
fer credits^ but also to accept and/or evaluate technical/ 
occupational credits, non-college learning experiences, and 
life/work experiences. After operation of the program for 
more than one year, 118 students have been Involved as of 
the fall semester, 1975, Nine students have completed the 
program and have graduated. 

The purpose of this project was to study the structure 
and value of the BCA program, as well as its philosophy and 
cufrleulum design, and to recommend changes as needed. 

The study was limited as noted in Chapter 1» A brief 
summary of these limitations is as follows^ 

1» The program is relatively new, being In operation 
for slightly longer than one year* 

2, The program has a very limited number of facuLty 
and staff Involved with the total of 12 asso- 
ciated with the program. All 12 faculty and staff 

returned a completed questionnaire, 
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3. The total number of students enrolled in the pro- 
gram to data Is 118 of which 96 participated in 
the survey, a return of 81 per cent* 

Colleges and universities involved in the process of 
crediting prior learning experlencesj located throughout 
the United States, now eKceed 100* All types and sizes of 
colleges are involved in this type of non ^traditional edu- 
cational experience* However , the literature does not 
reflect many developments about these types of non-tradi- 
tional learning experiences. 

The award of credit for prior off-campus learning has 
greatly increased in the last few years* Many institutions 
have come to realize that other ways must be found to evalu- 
ate knowledge students already have when they enroll in the 
college of their choice. It is becoming more evident as 
time passes that this kind of credit must eventually be 
considered and translated into academic credit. One of 
the most difficult problems is how prior knowledge can 
be measured and equated to the learning that takes place 
in the classroom. 

This study revealed that the philosophy used by many 
institutions was the underlying belief that the adult stu- 
dent has special needs and that these needs can best be met 
by designing a creative degree program taking into considera 
tion prior knowledge and credit regardless of how he attaine 
the knowledge. Basically, Dallas Baptist College has the 
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same philosophy. If the student has a certifiable compe- 
tency, he can be admitted to the program. The student's 
total learning experiences are evaluated to determine the 
academic courses needed to coinplete the degree # The college 
simply designs a 'program t'lat will enhance and/or add to his 
past learning experiences. 

The study was based upon two quest i on na ires i a faculty/ 
staff questionnaire and a student quest ionna J re , The instru- 
ments were modifications of questionnaires used by Medsker 
and Associates (1975) in a research report, which was essen- 
tially a study of non-traditional programs in 20 colleges and 
universities throughout. the United States involving Zh^^SS 
students. The instruments were slightly modified for the 
purpose of securing the appropriate information for this 
particular study. 

The faculty /staff questionnaire was divided into seven 
sectlonsi backgroundi program featuresp students, faculty/ 
staff activities, impact, personal data, and comments. The 
student questionnaire was divided into eight sectionsi 
background, employment, educational background, attraction 
to the program, status in the program, program features, 
personal features, personal traits, and comments. 

The f aoulty/ataf f quastlonnalrt was personally handed 
to each faculty and staff member by the writer with an 
eKplanation as to the purpose of the study and Instructions 
in reference to the completion of the form. As each ques- 
tionnaire was completed, the form was personally returned 
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to the writer. The student questionnaire was either mallid 
or given in class to all students involved in the program 
to date. An 81 per cent return on the quest ionna ira was 
realised . . ' 

Cong lua ions. , 

Students in the-Program t This study involved thj_phl- 
losophy^ value, and structure of the BCA program as related 
to the college/the student^ and the faculty and staff. 
The students naturally differ in many ways from traditional 
college students in that they are older, employed full time 
married^ highly motivated, with most having previous colleg 
experience. 

From the student's point of view, the results of tha 
study indicated that their fundamental belief and/or reason 
for seeking a bachelor's degree was self satisfaction in 
earning a degree. Among otherSi the type of institution} 
the reputation of the program, requirements of an employer, 
and the availability of financial aid were not too.impor- 
tantt 

The student's philosophy of life was overwhelmingly 
aggressive. Generally, the students had no problem with 
studying and were not concerned about being placed too much 
on their own. Essentially^ thay had no problems in adjust- 
ing to the total program. They believed that their studies 
were interesting, f air ly = difficult, and that the instruc- 
tion was excellent. 
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They were financially Independent using earnings from 
work and/or G.I, benefits to finance their education* Very 
few needed asslatance such as scholarships , grants, or any 
type of state or federal aid* 

The students' opinions of themselves wore very high. 
In most cases they rated themselves above average In such 
traits as academic ability, drive to achieve, independence, 
persistence, self confidence, and self motivation. They 
were very realistic when a majority rated themselves aver- 
age or below In writing and mathematical ability. 

The value of the program from the student's viewpoint 
was twofoldi to increase their income and/or to develop a 
new career. Thus it appears that a large number of the 
students had a utilitarian motive for enrolling In the pro- 
gram. The opportunity to Increase their knowledge in art, 
music, literature, and other cultural CKperlences did not 
seem to be valuable to. the students. The objectives the 
students had for the program were met to their satisfaction 

The value of the program as to the awarding of credit 
for life/work experiences and other non- traditional e?<perl- 
ences was also very significant. Based upon the present 
tuition and fees, the results of the survey reveal that, on 
the average, each student was given credit which amounted 
to approximately $12, 000, This amount is approximately the 
tuition for two semesters of college credit at Dallas Bap- 
tist College,. Projecting this figure for the total enroll- 
ment to date, reveals that it amounts to a significant 
$141,600, HQ 
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The structure of the program, from the student^s point 
of view, was very aultable and accommodating. Small lecture 
classes with instructor-led discussions were the overwhelm- 
ing favorites. This was contrary to the present and con- 
tinuing cry in some circles for programmed instruction and 
video or audio cassettes, Dallas Baptist College has the 
capacity for handling this mode of Instruction and at this 
time is using it to supplement the traditional classroom 
experience. The students ware very satisfied with this 
type of structure. 

The students were also satisfied with the structure of 
the program related to counseling, scheduling, curriculum, 
and to the library, bookstore, and administrative of flees * ^ 
This was evident when 8^ per cent of the students rated 
the total BCA program "above average." 

Faculty and staff in the program . The typical faculty 
and/or staff involved in the program was male and middle 
aged and had relatively high academic rank. They had a 
variety of teaching experiences including community college 
and secondary education. They also had a variety of other 
educational experiences Including teaching extension courses 
in evening and/or adult education, working in experimental 
programs, and developing special learning materials. Over 
three-f ourths had more than five years of teaching experi- 
ence* This information indicates a mature, well educated 
faculty which is always needed In traditional programs, but 
even more so in non*tradlt lonal programs.. 
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The faculty and staff philosophy and attitude toward 
the students in the program was very positive. This fact 
was validated when the faculty rated the students "highef 
than average" in all characteristics (see Table 19, Chapter 
4) except mathematical ability. These facts are very impor- 
tant because of the Initial feeling by some that the program 
would not attract the "academically astute" individual. 
Another validation of this feeling toward the student is 
shown in Table 20, Chapter ^, which reflects a very positive 
attitude about the skills, habits, and certain responsibili- 
ties of the students. 

The personal outlook and philosophy of the faculty and 
staff relative to certain interests and attitudes were con- 
siderably Improved by partiQipatlon In the program. Basl- 

m 

cally, as a result of partlclpatln In this program, they are 
more interested in working with more mature studants and new 
modes of instructloni They are also interested in branching 
out into other disciplines. All faculty and staff revealed 
a very positive and enthusiaatle outlook on their participa- 
tion and on the future of the program. 

The value of the program to the faculty and staff may 
be summed up as being primarily a chance to participate in 
a new venture and a chance to participate in a new curricu- 
lum focus. 

The opinion of the faculty and staff parallels the 
opinion of the student in that 83 per cent of the faculty 
and staff Indicated that the students complet in^f ^^^thelr courses 
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would be prepared to enter advanced courses at the junior/ 
senior leveV,l Also, the students thought that the program 
was meeting the educational counseling needs of students, 
as did a majority of the faculty and staff* 

Most of the faculty and staff agreed that the adminis- 
trative and managerial structure of the program was basi- 
cally meeting the needs of the college and the student. In 
the opinion of the faculty and staff, the instructional fea 
tures and course requirements , Including general studies, 
were very satisfactory in most cases, and in some areas bet 
ter than the traditional program. The vigor with which 
students are evaluated, quantity of paperwork required, 
amount of reading and writing expected, and oral presenta- 
.tions are notable in these areas* 

One of the greatest concerns of the faculty and staff 
was in the area of "assessment of developmental experiences 
which naturally is assoolated with the general coordination 
and administration of the program. This is a valid and 
natural concern since the evaluation of these kinds of 
eKperlences is essentially the "heart" of the program. 
Modifications in this area seem to be in order. 

Another concern related to the general structure of 
the program Is the matter of compensation for faculty and 
staff* However, this is not only true In the BCA program, 
but it is also true In most of the administrative , faculty , 
and staff positions of the college* This Is a problem that 
should'^ be considered in a new budget yeati 
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" Thare is also a problem of aaaigning students to a 
faculty advisor. The present method; Is to assign BCA stu- 
dents to faculty who are on the BCA committee* The fact 
that most of the students are applied management majors 
causes an overload on a few individuals. Whereas one-half 
were satisfied with the amount of con tact with the stu- 
dentSi one-third desired more contact. 
Reaommendations 

From the beginning of this project the goal was to 
study the BCA program and to recommend changes that would 
improve and enhance the prograni. It was also stated that 
these changes must conform to the operating philosophy of 
the college and the objectives of the program. 

Whereas these recommendations come primarily from the 
findings in the study, they are alsor based on information 
and ideas gleaned from the review of literature, consulta- 
tions with educational leaders , and comments from other 
faculty and staff at the college. Thus, the recommendations 
are based' upon a number of resources and considerations. 

The following recommendations are made to Improve and/ 
or enhance the operation of the BCA program at Dallas Bap- 
tist College of which the administration, staff, and the 
BCA faculty committee should be responsible. 

1. Rigorous evaluation of the program based on the 
hl.ghest quality of standards should be planned 
and implemented immediately, and should be con- 
tinuous based upon a pre-iplanned , designated 
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schedule. This evaluation should focus on pro- 
cesses as well as outcomes for the purpose of 
Improving program performance. The questionnaire 
used in this study should be a basis for imple- 
menting the evaluation program. The program 
should be evaluated on the bails of goal aahieve- . 
ment and the degree to which program object Ives 
have been met, 

A plan for "marketing" the program to the public 
and plan for specific student recruiting aotlvi- 
tles must be Implemented In order to detect changes 
in clientele. The plan should be designed so as to 
provide an early warning of shifts and interest In 
the public so that consideration can be given to 
modifications of the program in order to meet the 
interests of specific clientele. Since the per- 
centage of women in the program is significantly 
lower than the percentage of women In the total 
enrollment at the college, the plan should include 
methods by which more women could be enrolled in 
the program. Individuals Involved In the marketing 
and recruiting of the program should use the high- 
est ethical standards in order to avoid recruiting 
students who do not have the proper background for 
the program, 

A special "handbook" should be developed detailing 
the credit opportunities available to students in 
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the BCA program. This handbook should Includej but 
not be necessarily limited toi 

a. what credits are transferable from other col- 
legesi 

b. what life/work experiences are eligible for 
credit; 

0* how eMperlences are assessed and verified; 

d. limitations placed upon the amount of all credit 

toward a degree; 
et the transferability of non-traditional credits 

to other Institutions; 
f . procedures for describing past experiences. 
A special Incentive and/or reward structure should 
be considered to encourage regular faculty members 
to participate in the BCA program* Participation 
should be considered as part of the teaching -load , 
The use of outside resource persons in the class- 
room should continue; however, the responsibilities 
of these individuals should be delineated in such a 
way that the regular faculty Is always In control 
of the academic process* 

Off campus ex tension classes should be developed 
provided that there is sufficient interest. How- 
everi all students would continue to come to the 
campus to register for classes and to use the 
facilities. ' 
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The curricular structure of the program should r^^^ 
remain as presently organizedi howeverp faculty 
academic advisors in the program should assure 
the quality of the degree through a well designed 
degree plan for each student* 

8, Procedures and guidelines should be refined as to 
the student*s documehta tlon of his experiences. 
These guidelines should Include a narrative pre- 
pared and written by the student which communicates 
fully and effectively his analysis of what he has 
learned, 

9. The salary scale for faculty and staff involved in 
the program should be Increased and/or adjusted to 
compensate for any additional work related to the 
BCA program* 

Recommendations for Further Research 

Recommendations have been made to Improve and/or en- 
hance various aspects of the BCA program which were, based 
upon the findings of the study. Granted^ a case study such 
as this cannot possibly examine every detail and facet of 
the entire degree program. However, it is felt that the 
recommendations that are made will have a very positive 
effeot on the program and the aollege, thus accomplishing 
the primary goals of the study. 

In this studyi several questions and/or problems have 
surfaced which should receive further study by appropriate 
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staff or faculty at Dallas Baptist College. The following 
topics are suggested for further studyi 

1, The evaluation and ab^eptance of credits of non- 



traditional programs by other colleges and uni- 
versities p 

The awarding of "free credit*' for non-college 
learning and life/work experience as opposed to 
charging the student a fee per credit hour for all 
credit awarded. 

The study of the *'Coopera tive Assessment of Experi- 
ential Learning" (CAEL) project to determine 
whether the college should participate in the or- 
ganization along with other colleges and universi- 
ties as sponsored by the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice * 

The study of the awarding of non-traditional types 
of credits In other traditional degree programs of 
the college. 

The study of the BCA seminar, its structurci design^ 
and proper relations hi p to the BCA program. 
The study of methods, procedures, and value of 
awarding credit In life/work eKperlenci for experi- 
ence gained in the ministry such as pastor, minis- 
ter of educationi music, and youth. 
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GUIDELINES FOR AWARDING CREDIT FOR 
KNOWLEDGE GAINED FROM WORK AND LIFE EXPfrRIENCE 
Detailed guidelines and procedures for the validation 
prior learning shall be clearly and publicly set forth 
for students and evaluatora and be approved by faculty 
groups and staff formally responsible for academic 
policy, programs^ and standards in the institution. 
The manual of procedures should address these topicsi 
a* Curricula In which experiential credit may apply 

b. The experiences that may qualify for credit 

c. The degree requirements that credit for life 
experience may fulfill 

d. The maximum number of credits allowable 

e* The evidence that is required to validate the 

m 

experienoes 

f* The system and process of evaluation and the 
standards which apply 

g. Points in time at which the student may apply for 
credit and at which decisions are rendered 

h. Required fees (if any) 

Documented learning, on experience alone, shall be the 
basis for credit. Credits for prior learning shall be 
awarded only upon demonstration of knowledge and compe- 
tencies fully equivalent, if not in kind then in level 
achievement, to accpmpLlshment In traditional programs. 
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Credit for prior learning shall fit appropriately into 
a meaningfully designed degree program. Credit should 
not be granted for learning, par tlcularly In unrelated 
occupational areas, that Is not germane to a logically 
structured degree program and the educational purposes 
of the institution- 
Validation of credit shall normally Include the pre- 
paratlbn of a portfolio or other demonstration which 
describes the specific knowledge and com patencies 
attained and supporting evidence of that attained. For 
certain kinds of learningi in which the subject matter 
of traditional college courses has been mastered, the 
most efficient means of validation may be established 
tests such as CLEP and CPEP. 

Credit for experiential learning normally shall be 
awarded only to students who have officially enrolled 
in a programi the learning shall be relevant to the 
purposes of that program^ and the decision concerning 
credit shall be made sufficiently early to allow for 
sound planning of the balance of the student's academic 
program. 

Students must have competent advice and guidelines in 
applying for credit for prior learning. This orienta- 
tion will cover the specific knowledge and competencies 
required for the award of credit. Useful references 
include A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experl 
ences in the Armed Services , published by the American 
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Council on Educationi Regents External D e g r e e s / C o 1 1 e g e 
Proflolenoy Examinations i and A Guide to Educational 
.Programs in Noncolleglate Or ganiza tions y published by 
the New York State Education Department. 

7. The applicant shall receive a written statement of the 
cradita awarded and the reaaona for the award or non- 
award of credits. Provisions should be made for an 
appeal process . 

8. Comprehensive records of evaluations and decisions shall 
be maintained by the institutlonj including the credit 
recommendations, the basis for the reeommenda tions , the 
names of those responsible for the reoommendations , and 
the names of administrative officials who have reviewed 
the recommendations. Sufficient Information will be 
entered on the transcript or attached to it, so that 
registrars in other institutions or employers will 
understand the meaning of the award of credltp 

9« The institution shall continually evaluate the policies, 
procedures, and results of crediting experiential learn- 
ing, sometimes through comparison with conventional aca- 
demic routes to similar knowledgei and shall make any 
necessary modifications in its practices* 
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FACULTY/STAFF QUESTIONNAIRE 
BACHELOR OF CAREER ARTS DEGREE PROGRAM 
DALLAS BAPTIST COLLEGE 
INSTRUCTIONS! Indicate your answers by clrellng the number 
next to the statement that best answers the question. In 
all cases clrale only ONE number unless the question itself 
contains other instructions* 
BACKGROUND 

1. What is your present position? 

Administrator • » • 1 

Instructori «ss»««»cc«tg99iiia«2 

Counselor »- •.«»»• 3 

Other, please specify: 
' 4 

2. How long have you been assoolatetl with the BCA program? 
Less than 6 months 1 

6 months to 11 months.,.. 2 

1 year.. ****** 3 

2 years or more*.,** ^ 

3. In addition to the work you do in the BCA| are you 
employed elsewhere? 

Teaching at Dallas Baptist College in another 
division or program (skip to ^) 12 
Teaching at another college or university 1 2 

Other employment = 12 

This is my only employment 12 
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In what department, school, etc., at Dallas Baptist 
lege do you have an appointment? 

Including your participation in this program, how many 
years of teaching experience have you had in the fol- 
lowing tyyea of institutions? Plaoe one check in the 
appropriate column for each type of Institution , 

1 2-^ 5-10 11-20 Over 

None year years years yea r s 20 years 

Four-year 
college or 

university ^ 

Community 

college 

Elementary 
or second- 
ary school „ 

Business , ^ 
industry, 
or communi- 
ty agency ^ J' ' ^ ^ 

Other, 
please 

specify t - • 

Exclusive of your participation in this program, have you 
ever participated as a faculty or staff member in the 
following educational activities or programs? 
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Yes No 



1 2 



1 2 



1 2 



Extension or contii^^uing education programs 

at thG college level * 

Evening or adult education programs at the 

sacondary level 

Innovative or experimental programs for under- 
gracluatessa««a«tii*««««««c««>cB«s«»«>«9i9«*«a* 
Development of special learning materials 
(programmed texts , curriculum packages, 
medxa, etc*^* ••••tisca** 

Noncredit courses at educational centers, 

/ 

training programs, or workshopsp 1 2 

How important was each of the following faotors in your 
decision to participate in the BCA program? 



1 2 



General reputation of the program 
Previous eKperiencc- with this type 

of program*«k •i. 

Chance to participate in a new 
venture 

Salary or other compensatory 
arrangements , * , 
Curricular focus (e.g., Interdlsci" 
plinary study, etc). 



• • > • f 



Very 


Some - 


Not 


im- 


what 


Im- 


por - . 


Impor - 


por- 


ta n t 


, tant 


tan t 


1 


2 


3 

■ 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 
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Very 


Some- 


Not 




im- 


what 


im- 




por- 


impor- 


por- 




tant 


tant 


tant 


Academic quality of students in 








the prOQrdrn* •>••> 


1 


2 


3 


Nature of the academic program 








(flexlblai locatloni schedullngi 








mode of instruction, etc.) 


1 


2 


3 


Chance to work with adult atudents 


1 


2 


3 




1 


2 


3 


Opportunity to work with students 








who are practicing professionals in 








my fxeldf9c*«c«««caBccaBB 


1 


2 


3 


Other, please speclfyi 









PROGRAM FEATURES 

6* On each of the following instrua tlonal faatuaii how does 
the BCA program compare with regular college or univer- 
sity programs? 

More Same Less 

Level of difficulty or rigor • 1 2 3 

Faculty workload. ...t.. 1 2 3 

Student workload 12 3 

Rigor with which students are evaluated 12 3 
Opportunity afforded students for sub- 
ject area concantration 123 

Quantity of paperwork for faculty or 

staff 12 3 
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M 0 r e Same Less 
Amount of reading expected of students 1 2 3 

Amount of writing expected of students 12 3 
Amount of oral presentation expected 

of students, •#* ■ 1 2 3 

Amount of library work ©Kpeoted of 

studentSi* 1 2 3 

Following are possible problems that could be encountered 
in non- traditional programs. To the best of your know- 
ledgei please indicate how serious a problem each of 
these might be in the BCA program. 

Not Somewhat A 
a of a serious 

problem problem problem 

Conflicting demands on 

faculty time • i 2 3 

General coordination and ad- 
ministration of the program 12 3 
Availability . of support ser- 
vices ( duplicating J secre- 
tarial helpj etc,) X 2 3 . 

Assessment of developmental 

experiences 12 3 

Selection of qualified in- 
structors/counselors • 1 2 3 

Academic control over the 

pro gram, •«••••••••«••«•••••* 1 2 3 
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Not Somewhat A 

r 

^ a of a serious 
problem ^ problem problem 
.Otheri please specif yi - 

10. In your opinion, how affective has the BCA Committee 
been In overall policymaking for the BCA program? 
Very effective* 1 

Ef f eetlva • » . • 2 

Not very ef f active . 3 
Not effactlva at all..* ^ 
Noopinlon... «»»«5 

11, Pleaaa indicate how much you agree or disagree with each 
of the following statements about the BCA program. 
Plage one chack in the approprlata column for each 
stateman t , 

Strong- , Strong- 
ly Dis- ly dls- Unde- 
a qrae Agree agree agree ci dad 

Moat of my col- 
leagues would like 

to participate in \ ' 

the BCA program ■ ' - 

Participation in V / 

the BCA program r 
should ba consid- 
ered an In'-load 

activity , 
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Strong* Strong- 
ly Dis- ly dis- Unde- 
aqree Agree agree agree aided 



The workload in 
this program makes 
it dlfflQult for 
ma to find time 
for research or 
other profes- 
sional activities 
The BCA program 
is reaching the 
students it was 
originally de- 
signed to reach 
Too much of the BCA 
program has been 
directed to select 
a u,d i e n 0 e s 
The BCA program 
provides an edu- 
cation for its 
students that 
they would not 
otherwise be 
able to receive 
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Strong- Strong- 
ly pis- iy dls- Unda- 
agree Agree agree agree ei ded 



.Too much of my con- 
tact with students 
In vol Via prooadural 
and administrative 
concerns^ rather 
than intellectual I 
educational matters 



12. In your opinion^ will students who complete your courses 
be prepared to enter advanced courses In your discipline? 
Yes#>««*cc*i 1 

No/. 2 
Don * t know . * 3 

13, Do you think that the methodology used in the BCA program 
could be extended to^ any other undergraduate degree pro- 
grama? 

Yes, ... 1 

No (skip to 14) , . 2 

If yes » do degree programs in the following divisions at 
Dallas Baptist College lend themselves to this method- 
ology? 

Yes No 

Behavioral Soiences 1 2 

Business* .•.•«.••...••«#••.-. 1 2 
Humanities* « • • • • • . 1 2 
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Yes 


No 


NAtijraJ Sci-ence and Math... 


1 


2 


Nur$lng««««a»«««-**a# 


. 1 


2 




1 


2 


Religion and Philosophy.,,. 


1 


2 



14, In ganeral, how satisfied are you with the following 
aipects of your involvement in the program? Place one 
oheok in the appropriate column for each aspect t 

Very Not Not 

aatls- SatlS'- satis- appli- 
fled fled fled gable 

Worfcloads9i9*t#f<f9c*¥c#c . 

Involvement in deeialons 
about curriculum and de- 
gree requirements. ..... i i ^ " 

Involvement in other ad- 
ministrative decisions 
(admissionSj planning, 

etc. ^. *•••••»•••*•••••*•* ___ ___ ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Salary or other compen* 

satloni*#...........#.9i9 ___ 

15. In your opinion, is the BCA program meeting the educatioal 
Qounseling needs of students? 

Ves •...••.•••....ill 
No.fc. '2 
Don't know......... 3 
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IS. Do you think any of the following provisions might 
improve the educational oounsellng services of the 
program? 

Yes No: . 

% better orientation program for students at 
tha beginning of their itudl@iii*it.f»>t««ff 1 2 
A program to train academic staff in educa- 
tional counseling and design of students' 

pr0gramS9c««as.t*ifi»l^iiS>9ssi«iic*iii**'ii** 1 ^ 

Reduction of the present workload of academic 
staff in the program to allow staff to do 

more educational counseling»t • 1 2 

More educational counseling done by the ad* 

mlnistrative staff of the program 1 2 

Other, please specify: ____„ 

17, Below is a list of criteria which may be used in granting 
credit for developmental experience. Please indicate 
with a check how important each criterion should be in 
assessing developmental experience. 

Very Somewhat Not 

Important important important 

Ig Applicability of 
developmental 
experience to stu- 
dent^s current edu« 
cational objec* 

tiveSi*i***i«««** ______ 
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Very Somewhat Not 

Impor tan t Important Important 

2, Ability of student 
. to document learn^ 

Ing derived from 
davelopmintal 

experience __ 

3, Age of student... _^ ^ 

4. Occupational 

status of student . " 

5. Activity related 

to an ooQupation . 
fi. Activity not re- 
lated to an occu- 
pation (volunteer 
and community 

workj hobbyi etc,) =^ 

7p Quality of activl^ 
ty (level of com- 
petenGe, reapon- 

slblllty, etc.)... 

8, Other, please spaclfys 

IS. Have you ever been Involved In assessing a student's 
developmental experience for, credit? 1 

No (Skip to 19) , , ^ , 2 
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a. If yes, which one of the criteria listed above 
(Question 17) has had the greatest priority for 
you In your assessmant of credit for developmental 
experience? Please circle the' matching number, 
fil 2 3 ^ 5 6 7 8 
STUDENTS . . 

19, From your own experience with BCA students, how do they 
oompare with other students at Dallas Baptist College 
on each of the following eharacteris ties? 

Higher Same Lower 

Academic ability 1 2 3 

Drive to achieve 1 2 3 

Independence* 1 2 3 

Interpersonal skills 1 2 3 

Leadejfshlp ability ^ , 12 3 

Mathematical ability 1. 2 3 

Persistence 1 ' 2 3 

Self -confidence . 1 Z 3 

Self -motivation 1 2 3 

Writing ability 1 2 3 

20, From your own experience with BCA students, how frequent 
ly does each of the following problems occur? 

Hardly 

Frequently Sometimes ever 

Anxiety about what is 

expected of them 1- 2 3 
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Troubla improving weak 
skills or filling in 

deflGlancies* « ? 

Interfartnae from home 
and job rasponsibili'* 
^xa3s #■ * ■ c • • • ••#•• » * 
Inadequate study habits 
Trouble finding a place 

to 5 tU dy mmtmmsmm 

Not having anyone to 
talk to about their 
studies* fi •> ■ ■ ■ * » 9 * 
Reluctance -to consult 
with faeulty/ counsel or 
Loss of motivation or 
drive before the end of 

the area study 

Deficiency in reading 
sk.i<llSc ••>■■■ 
Deficiency in verbal 

SkxllSaac 

Difficulty in adjusting 

to the program 

Too much dependenoe on 
faculty/counselor. . . . . 



Hardly 

Frequently Sometimes ever 



1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 - 2 3 

12 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 
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Hardly 

Frequently Some tifnes ever 

Other, please deacrlbe i 
FACULTY/STAFF ACTIVITIES 

21* How many BCA students are you presently responsible for 
aQuni§llng? 

Number of students..., 

Not applicable.* 

22. Exaluding classes, how often were you in oontaGti on 
the average, with a BCA student during the last six 
months? Place one check In the appropriate column for 
each type of contact. 

More of- About About About Less of- 
ten than once once once ten than 
once a a * every a once a 

week week 2 weeks month month 

Face^to-face 

meetings ^ - „^ 

Telephone 

conversations ____ ____ 

Correspond- ■ 

ence . 

Other, please 

speclfyi ^ ^ ^ ' 



23. Excluding olasseSi how do you feel about the amount of 
contact you have with your BCA students? 
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I am satisfied with the amount of contact I have with 

S^LiddfltiSa • 9 ■ ■ m m m mm m mm* • •••• X 

I would Ilka to have more frequent contaet with my 

^ t U d € n tSg aBp(((>ac(t#>a##«S •••■•■^•(■*#aiSASASS#S«S 2 

I would like to have leas frequent contact with my 
studentSts « ■# ■ #9 • *■ 9 ■ 9 ■ 499 999 99 9 999 9#9 9*9 99 9 9* 9 * 3 
During the last six months, how much time per week on 
the average, did you spend on BCA and related activities* 

Average number of hours per week 

a. What percentage of the above time have you spent on 
each of the following BCA aGtlvltlea? Place a zero 
(0) next to the activities on which you spend no 
time. Please be sure that the total of time spent 
adds to 100%. 

1* Student con tact (counselling in person, com- 
municating with BCA students via telephone, 
correspondence, etc*)* * * * • * • * • * * % 

2. Assessment and student evaluation (review- 
ing student folders for assessment of de- 
velopmental experiences, reading student 
reports, grading papers, f^tc*),,*.,* 

3. Program and curriculum development (devis- 
ing program procedures, preparing lesson 
guides and learning materials, etCi)ip* % 

^9 Miscellaneous program -related work (com- 
mittee work, general clerical functions, 

etC9}«««*9»«a««>««<*a**««9l»9«9999999*9t>«*« % 
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% 



100% 



IMPACT 



25, For eaGh of the following Interests and a ttltudea , what 
ohangea do you reoognlze in yourself as a result of 
your participation In this program? 

Changes since beginning my par- 
tiolpatlon in this program: 



More 
now 



About Not 

the Less appll^ 

same now oable 



Interest in working with 
older students, 
Interest In working with 
students who are studying 

independently 

Skepticism about the 
credibility of programs 

such as this one « 

Interest in nontradl- 
tional modes of learning 
Concern about the amount 
of faculty and staff time 
neGessary for the suc- 
cessful conduct of the 
program *•«.., * 
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More 
now 



About 
the 

same 



Not 

Lass appll' 
now cable 



Interest in new methods 
for teaehing my disci- 
pline i.i .i.ti.iii 1 2 ' I ^ 

Interest in preparing 
or helping to prepare 
materials for new pro- 
gram options or alter- 
natives 12 3 ^ 

Interest in interdisci- 
plinary work 1 2 3 4 

Interest in working with 
forms of instructional 
media 1 haven't used 

before 1 2 3 4 

Skepticism about the 
interdisciplinary 

curriculum 12 3 4 

Do you think the BCA program is attraotl^ng many students 
away from traditional degree programs? 

■i>icB9CB9s 1 

No . , . * 2 , ' ^ 

Don * t know .... 3 

How long do you want to remain associated with the BCA 
program? 
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As long as possible * * 1 

5 years or niore > 2 

No mora than 3 to 5 years* 3 

No more than 1 to 2 years , k 

I want to leave as soon as possible*** 5 
a, What would be your reasons for leaving? 

28. On a good dayj how would yyu describe how you feel about 
your participation In the BCA program? 



Very en thuslas tic • 1 

Enthusiastic* * * « 2 

Not especially enthusiastic 3 

PERSONAL DATA 

29* What is your sax? Female*... 1 

Male 2 

30* What is your age? 18-2^ 1 



25-29* , * * * 2 

30-3^- 3 

35-39 4 

^0-49 5 

50-64* . , * * fi 
65 or older? 

31. What is your academlo rank? 

Full professor 1 

Associate professor*,,**, 2 
Assistant professor...... 3 

Instructor » . * 4 
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Nonacademic appointment,,.., fi 
Other y please specify i 

7 

32* What Is the highest level of education you have at* 
' taln^d? 

5achelor3 deQr669,fi,*9f#t«#ig,#iiBi,,,c,,g,,,,,tt#> 1 

Post baccalaureate work, no graduate degree*,.,, 2 

Master s degree,,,,. ##,,.,,,,,«,,,••,•■,,,,, 3? 

Post master-s work, no doctorate,*.,,,,,, 4 

Professional' degree (MD| JD| LLB ),,,,,.,. 5 

Other , please Specif y I . - 1 

33, In what field of study did you do your most advanced 
work? 

COMMENTS 

In the space provided below, we invite any comments on the 
BCA degree programi advantages, disadvantages, changes you 
would like made. We would value your comments on any of the 
issues raised by questions in this survey instrument* 
Thank you for your cooperation. 
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STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 
BACHELOR OF CAREER ARTS DEGREE PROGRAM 
DALLAS BAPTIST COLLEGE 
INSTRUCTIONS! 1. Pleaae cheok only one response unless 

the question contains other Instructions 
2. If graduatacli an§wer for the time you 
'were enrolled in the program* 

BACKGROUND 



1 • Sex 



4. 



M 

F 



2 . Age 



20 or younger 

21-30 

31-40 

_41-50 

51-60 

61 or older 
Marital Status 

^Single 

^ a r r i e d 

^Dlvorced or saparated 

Widowed 

Racial /Ethnic Background 
^American Indian 

Chican o 

Oriental 
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Caucasian 

0 ther, specif y 

EMPLOYMENT 

5. Are you presently employed? 

Yes 
No 

6. How many hours per week do you work? 
19 or less 

20-29 

30-39 

_40-49 

_50-59 

60 or more 

7. Who is your most recent employer? 
_Self employed 

Private employer 

Government (Federal, Statej Local) 

8. Have you ever served on active duty in the U, S. arme 
forces? ' ' 

Yes| highest rank obtained 

No 

9. What was your total income last year from all sources 
before taxes? Do not Include apouae^s Income* 

5,000 or less 

5,000-9,999 

10,000-11, 999 
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12,000-1^,999 
15,000-19,999 
20,000-29,999 
30,000 or more 



EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 

10* What is the highest degree or oartlflcate that you 
have attained? 

^No high school diploma 

^High school graduate or GED equivalency diploma 

Cartlflcate requiring one or two years of post 

secondary training 

Associate degree (two years of college) 

^Other J specify __„.^ 

11, Before you entered this prog^ram^ when did you last study 
for credit? For example, hlgh^school, college^ or voca- 
tional trade school. 

^Within past year 

Between l-3yearsago 

Between 4-8 years ago 

^Between 9-12 years ago 

_More than 13 years ago 

12, Before you entered this program, when did you last study 
for college credit? 

_Wlthin past year 

Between 1-3 years ago 

^Between A^-S years ago 
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Between 9-12 years ago 

More than 13 years ago 

13. How many different institutions have you been enrolled 
in for credit? 

_0n3 

_Two 

_Three 

Four 

Five or more 
ATTRACTION TO THE PROGRAM 

14. How did you initially find out about this program? 
_A friend enrolled in the program 

^Faculty or staff at Dallas Baptist College 

_Mass media (TiV*, radiOj newspaper^ etc.) 
Direct mail 

Faculty or staff at another college 
_An employer 

Other , speoif y 

15. How Important was each of the following in attracting 
you to this program? 

Very Somewhat Not 

Important Important Important 

______ 1» Opportunity to 

earn credit for 
prior life/work 
experience. 
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Very . Somewhat Not 
Important Important Important 

2. 



6. 



7* 



9. 



10. 



EKLC 
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13^ 

Thought it was 
an easy way to 
get a degree. 
My employer 
wanted me to go. 
Opportunity for 
part- time study * 
Flexibility of 
the program 
( scheduling , 
self -pacing) 
Availability of 
financial sup- 
port. 

The good reputa- 
tion . of the pro- 
gram . 

The Independence 
allowed . 
It was the only 
program availa- 
ble to me. 
Opportunity to 
transfer technical/ 
occupational courses 
for credi t toward 
a degree 



11* The type of in- 
stitution (pri- 
vate, Southern 
Baptist) • 

______ 12* Self" satisfaction 

in earning a baohe 
lor ' a degree . 

IS. Of the reasons checked above, circle the matching number 
of the one that was most Important to you. 
1 2 • 3 ^ 5 fi 7 8 9 10 11 12 

17. Before deciding to enroll in this program, did you con- 
sider enrolling in a tradf&lonal program? 

Yes 
No 

STATUS IN PROGRAM 

18. What is your present status in the program? 
New student (prase nt s em ester) 

^Continuing 

^Inactive 

Graduated 

19. When did you complete your first course in the program 
at DBC? 

^Spring 1974 

^Summer 1974 

Fall 1974 

Spring 1975 
^Summer 1975 

Fall 1975 ^ 
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20* If you are not currently enrolled^ were any of the fol- 
lowing reasons Involved? (Check yea or no for each . ) 
Yes No " 

Financial difficulties 

Family problems 
Health problems 

^ Job responsibilities conflicted 

Dissatisfied with faculty 

^ ^ Dissatisfied with curriculum 

^ Had to move 

Other j specify 

21. Would you classify yourself as ai 

• Full time student (12 or more credit hours) 
Part time student (less than 12 hours) 
Not currently enrolled 
22* After completing this degree, do you plan to go to 
graduate school to pursue a master's degree? 
_ Yes 

No ' . . 

PROGRAM FEATURES 

23, How important was each of the following educational 
objectives in influencing yyur decision to enroll in 
this program? 

Very Somewhat Not 
Important Important Impor tan t 

^ _____ . 1. Would help me to get 

a promotion in my 
158 present job. 
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Very Somewhat Not 
Imp or tan t Important Impor ta n t 

2* To develop a new 

career. 

' 3t Self satisfaction in 

earning a bachelor 'a 
degree, 

' ^* To improve my chances 

of Increasing my 
Incomet 

______ 5. To increase my appre- 

ciation of art, muslCi 
literature, aod other 
cultural experiences* 

^ 6* To develop an under- 

standing and appre- 
ciation of science 
and technology * 

' _______ ______ 7* Other (specify) 

24. Of the reasons checked above, circle the matching number 
uf the one that was most Important to you. 

12 3 4 5 6 7 

25. To what extent had the program met the objective most 
important to you? - 

Compl etely 

Somewhat - = 



Not at all 
^Too new in program to respond 

What have been your experiences with the following 
pacts of the program so far? (Check one rating for 
each item , ) 

a. My studies have beeni 

Extremely interesting 
Interesting 
_Not interesting at all 

b. The load of vvork in my studies has beeni 
^Heavy 

^Medlum 

Light 

c. The studies I have pursued have beeni 
Very difficult 

^Fallry difficult 

Not partiQularly easy or difficult 

Fairly easy 
^ Very easy 

d. The quality of Instruction has beeni 
_EKoellent 

Good 
Fair 
^ Poor 

e. The other students In the program have beeni 
Bright 

Average 

— i 
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Not very bright 

No contact with other students 
f* The administrative staff of the program has been: 

^Efficient and responsive to student needs 

Adequate 

_I nadequate 

To what axtent did the BCA Seminar serve your needs? 
Efficient and responsive to student needs 

^ A d e q u a t e 

Inadequate 

_Too new in program to respond 

In comparison to other formal educational experiences 
you have had, what is your overall rating of the BCA 

Seminar? 

— — \ - - 

Superior 

Ab ove average 

^Average 

Below average 

^ ^Too new in program to respond 

In comparison with other formal educational experiences 
you have had, what is your overall rating of the pro- 
gram? 

Su per ior 

Above average 

^Average 

Below average 
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30* Listed below are various instructional modes you m^y have 
experienced while enrolled in this program * Please lndi« 
cate your satisfaction with eachj or if you have not had 
the experience , check whether you wanted it or not. 
Have had and Have not had 
Am And 
Am not And did 

satis- satis- want- not 
fled fled ed want 

1. Small classes with in- 

st,:'uctor-lad discussions. 
2* Lecture classes 

3. Classes at another col- 
lege while in the pro- 
gram 

4. Indepandent study or 
tutorial 

5, Seminars^ student-led 

discussion groups 

6. Programmed Instruction, 

learning modules 

7' Films 

8. Video or audio oassettesi 

- records, or other media 
9. Course of study involv- 
ing community experi- 
ences , internships 
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1^1 

Have had and Have not had 
Am And 
Am not And did 

satis- sati^ want- not 
fled fled ed want 

10* Laboratory couraaa 

Which of the above (Question 30) has been the major 

form of instruction you have had so far In the program? 

(Circle the matching number) 

123^5 6789 10 

VVhich has been most satisfying to you? (Circle the 

matching from Question 30.) 

123 456789 10 

Have you applied for transfer o credit of your previous 
academic experience? 
Yes 

No y but I plan to (skip to 34) 

No (skip to 34) 

Not possible in my program (skip to 34) 
a. If yesi The amount of credit or other recognition ' 
gran ted was I 

^More than I eKpected 

Exactly what 1 expected 

Less than^ I expected 

don*tknowyet 

b- How much credit or other recognition were you 
granted? 
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14.2 

Have you applied for formal academic recognition for 
life/work eKperience? 
Yes 

^No, but I plan to (skip to 35) 
No (skip to 35) 

Not possibla in my program (skip to 35) 

a. If yess The amount of credit or other recognition 
granted was: 

M ore than I expected 

Exactly what I expected 

Leas than I expected 
don't know yet 

b. How much credit or other recognition was granted? 
Have you taken standarlzed examinations like CLEP for 
credit? 

Yes 

^ No (skip to 36) - 

Not possible in my program (skip to 36) 

a. If yes: How much credit or 'Other recognition were 
you granted? 

Listed below are some other ways college programs may 
meet the needs of their students. For each feature^ in 
dicate the extent to which your program has met your 
needs. 

Not at Did not 
Much Some all need 

Convenient location for 
classes or seminars 
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Not at Did not 

Much Some all nee d ■ o ' 

Availability of academic 



counseling 

Availability of personal 
counseling 

Availability of vocational 
counsel ihg 

FleKible scheduling (classes 
or other learning eKperiences) 
Personal encotiragemen t by 
f aeulty 

Flexibllty in -curriculum 
Orientation program to prepare 



m 



e foG study ^ 



s 



Availability of^^^ibrary re- 
sources 

Interaction ■ wi/th other students 

/ ; . 

Financial ai^ from program 
Availability^ of faculty v. 
0 1 a 1 in d^p e h d e n cje : Tn s a 1 e c t i n^ 



my own topics ^of study 
37, Which of the following have;?you' experienced while enroll- 
ed in this program?^ (Checkfyes or no for each item) 

Yes No ■ , .. ' ' 

Had difficulty getting used to studying again 

1 65;:; ' ; ^ ^ 
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Yes No 

^ Found my work oxperlence helped me to be a 

better student . . . 

Had difficulty fitting my studies or courses 
into my schedule • 
, Had no quiet place to study 

^ Developed an interest in doing post-graduate 

work 

■ Found that my life was changed drastically ' ... 

. ' Had difficulty meeting payments for tuition 

or other eKpenses 

Had difficulty completing some of my studies 

=_ Had difficulty adjusting to the modes of instruc- 
tion ' 

Felt I was placed__too -much on my own 

Had trouble getting started "> 

Had to wait too long between applying and 

actually beginning my studies . 
_ difficulty getting books and 'other materials 
Developed problems with 'my family ^ . 

Found my career plans changing 

.1) 

Worked closely with the faculty 

38, How are you financing your eKpenses (tuition, fees j 

(Check yes or no for each item.) 

from own work 
of spouse 
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etc.) in the program? 
Yes No 

1. Earnings 

2* Earnlnga 



Yes No 
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3 , Savings 

4, Incoine from parents or relatives 

5, GI benefits from military service 

6, Other government agenoy support 

7, Prlvati ©mployer iupport 

8, Scholarships or grants (EOGj LEEP, etc*) 

9, State or federal loan program (NDSLj F1L| 
TOP, etc-) 

10. Bank loans 

11, Other, speolfy 



39, Which one of the above is the major source of financing? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 a 9 10 11 
40- Does your empl oyer give you time off to attend classeSi 
seminars^ or other program activities? 
Yes i with pay 

Yes, without pay 

No 

J Npt employed 

^1 , Apart from the paynient of tuition or fees, does parti- 
cipation in the program require any additional expense? 
(Check yes or no for' each item.) 
Yes No 

Loss of overtime pay 

Stopped working or work less time 

Cost of babysitters or other help , 

Cost of b ooks and materials 
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Yes No . 
Travel 

Food or lodging away from home 

Othar^ spealf y - 

42* To what extent have the support aervlcesi (bookstore, 
admisaiona/registrar ' s offloa, business offlQe, eto.) 
of the college met your needs? 

^Adequately 

Somewhat 

_Not' at all 

Too new in program to respond 
PERSONAL TRAITS / 
43. Rate yourself on each of the following traits when com 
pared with the average person of your own age. We are 
interested in the most accurate, estimates of how you 
a e e y 0 u r s e 1 f . 

High- Above Below Low- 

est aver- Aver- aver- est 
10% age age aqe 10% 

^ Academic ability 

^ Drive to achieve 

' Independence 

" Interpersonal skills 

Leadership ability 

Mathematical ability 

^ Persistence 

Self-confidence 
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High- Above 



Below Low- 



eat 



aver- Aver- aver- est 



10% 



Am 



age 



10^ 



Self-motivation 



Writing ability 



PERSON AL COM MENTS 

44, Finallyj we invite you to use the space below (or any 
additional pages you wish to add) to comment generally 
on your experiences in the program, espeQially your 
assessment of the advantages and disadvantages of its 
special or unique features* For example; 
Use of faculty advlsorsi 

Procedures for evaluation of life/work experlencesi 
AdmissionSs orientation^ and aounsellng prooedures. 
Thank you for your cooperation,* 
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, SIGNATURE PAGE 

1 certify that I have read and am willing to sponsor 
this Major Applied Reiearch Project lubmltted by Donald 
Gentsch. In my opinion it conforms to acceptable standards 
and Is fully adequate in scope and quality as a Major Ap- 
plied Research Project for the degree of Doctor of Education 
at Nova University, ^-^^v / 9 



''Uames Reynolds, MRP Advisor 

I certify that I have read this Major Applied Research 
Project and in my opinion it conforms to acceptable standards 
for a Major Applied Research Project for the degree of Doctor 
of Education at Nova University. 



Anita Barrett'^ Local Professional 

This Major Applied Research Project was submitted to 
the Central Staff of the Nova University Ed.D. Program for 
Community College Faculty and is acceptable as partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for the decree of ^ootor of 
Education. 




George Barton 
Central Staff Committee Member 
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